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Teaching Guide for This Issue 


School Aid (p. 13) 


American History, Problems of 
American Democracy 


Digest of the Article 

It is estimated that more than 300,000 
new classrooms are needed immediate- 
ly and that the nation’s schools are short 
121,900 teachers. It appears that the 
shortages will become greater as the 
rise in the birth rate affects class sizes 
in elementary and secondary schools. 

The President has proposed a $7,000,- 
000,000 Federal aid program which 
would make it possible for local school 
districts to borrow Federal funds for 
school construction. Where school dis- 
tricts are too poor to pay back loans or 
rent schools from state authorities, 
Congress would appropriate funds to be 
matched by the state. The program has 
been criticized as offering too little di- 
rect help to school districts. A bill in- 
troduced by Senator Hill of Alabama 
calls for direct Federal aid to schools 
of $500,000,000 a year for two years. 

Any Federal aid program raises the 
old question of the extent to which it 
may .permit interference with public 
education—the traditional preserve of 
local and state governments. This ques- 
tion and the whole matter of financing 
school construction and meeting the 
teacher shortage will be considered at 
a big White House Conference on Edu- 
cation scheduled for November of this 
year. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand. the 
present crisis in public education and 
the possible role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in meeting the problem of 
financing school construction and reliev- 
ing teacher shortages. 


Assignment 

1.. What is the responsibility of local 
and state governments for public edu- 
sation? 

2. The present Administration pro- 
gram for Federal aid places great 
emphasis on loans rather than grants. 
Explain. 

8. Public education is in a period of 
crisis. Explain. 


Motivation 

Frequently we discuss problems 
which you feel are not your own and 
which you will not have to meet until 
you have completed your education 
and have a family of your own. How 
many of you feel that school aid from 
the Federal Government is your con- 
cern now? (Show of hands) Why? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. How is the money raised for the 
cost of our education? What part of 
the cost of your education is paid for 
by the local citizens, including, of 
course, your parents? What part does 
the state contribute? (This information 
can be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Schools.) 

2. Why has the cost of education 
increased so much in recent years? 

3. If you were a voter in this school 
district, what facts would you want to 
have before voting on a proposal to 
finance the building of new schools? 

4. Describe President Eisenhower's 
program for helping local school dis- 
tricts meet their schools needs. How 


does this. program differ from the bill 
introduced by Senator Hill? 

5. If you were a Congressman which 
proposal would you favor at the present 
time? Defend your position. 


Summary 

If you were planning the White 
House Conference on Education sched- 
uled for November, what would you 
include on the agenda? Why? 


Things to Do 

Have a committee report to the class 
on the progress being made in the 
school building and teacher recruitment 
program in your school district. 


Thailand (p. 10) 


World History 


Digest of the Article " 
The meeting of the Manila Pact 
powers in Bangkok has invited atten- 
tion to a little known but fascinating 
country in Southecst Asia. Thailand, 
formerly Siam, is a nation of about 20,- 
000,000 in an area somewhat smaller 
than Texas. During their 3,000-year 
history the Thai people have enjoyed 
independence, except for a brief period 





TIPS FOR 


What are we doing about improving reading in the Social Studies? 
Mark Twain is supposed to have remarked about the weather that every- 


TEACHERS 





body talks about it, but nobody does anything about it. We are happy to 
report that this state of affairs no longer prevails in reading. Poor readers 
have inspired a spate of books and articles in recent years. Remedial reading 
programs are under way in many schools. 

We wonder, however, whether Social Studies teachers have regarded 
the poor reader as a problem for the specialist or the English teacher. No 
doubt some of us are discouraged by thé thought that reading is a special- 
ized area and that we may hurt the poor reader rather than help him by 
our “uninformed” efforts. Nevertheless, there are many simple techniques 
which even the specialists would accept as worth a try. One simple way 
of helping the poor reader (and “good” ones too for that matter) is to 
invite attention to words which appear again and again in the Social 
Sciences (e.g., bureaucracy, imperialism, mass media). The old idea of 
building a Social Studies vocabulary in the back of a notebook is still good 
medicine for the reader who is stumped by unfamiliar words in his textbook. 

Let’s hear from you, briefly, about an approach which you are using 
to improve reading among your Social Studies students. The foregoing sug- 
gestion should convince you that there is no need to worry about its 
originality. We'll be happy to credit you with the suggestion. Write to 
Teacher Edition Ed.. Senior Scholastic, 33 West 42 St., N. Y. 36.—H. L. H. 











TEACHING GUIDE p. 2 


of occupation by Japan during World 
War II. 

In a continent where hunger is 
omnipresent, Thailand produces a sur- 
plus of rice. About 80 per cent of the 
farmers own their own land. Most of 
these friendly people are Orthodox 
Buddhists. There is no caste system. 

That Thailand is in the Western 
camp is evident from the participation 
of Thai troops in the Korean War. At 
the moment, Thailand is surrounded by 
gun-toting Communist countries. It is 
probable that this constitutional mon- 
archy may be the next target of a Com- 
munist advance. 

Aim 

To familiarize students with Thailand 
and to suggest reasons for its impor- 
tance to the freedom-loving countries 


of the world today. 


Assignment 

1. How does each of the following 
help to explain Thailand today? (a) re- 
lations with European colonial powers; 
(b) location; (c) rice. 

2. What has Thailand done to pre- 
vent Communist invasion? 

3. Why is the United States inter- 
ested in Thailand? What help have we 
given Thailand? 


Discussion Questions 

1. Study the map of Thailand on 
page 11. How does it help to explain 
Thailand’s predicament today? 

2. Experts on Asian countries fre- 
quently counsel us to avoid generaliza- 
tions about Asia. To what extent does 


Coming Up! 


In Future Issues 


March 16, 1955 
Special /ssue on 
How to Choose the Right Career 


Careers in,a Nutshell: Charts indicat- 
ing major features of 22 leading 
occupational fields. 

Paint Your Own Job Portrait: An in- 
terest inventory for students. 

More Information, Please!: Directory 
of vocational pamphlets and scholarship 
opportunities. 

Green Light Ahead: Careers for to- 
morrow and where you fit in. 

Interview of the Week: How to “Sell 
Yourself” to an employer. 

Plus—Foreign Affairs Article; Forum 
Topic of the Week; short story; and 
regular weekly features. 


Thailand differ from other Asian coun- 
tries we have studied? 

3. Why are the Chinese Communists 
interested in Thailand? 

4. How may the Manila Pact influ- 
ence our relations with Thailand? 

5. Should we act to prevent a Com- 
munist invasion of Thailand? Defend 
your answer. 


References 

South Asia, by Guy Wint. Interna- 
tional Conciliation, No. 500. Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 
N. Y. 

“Thailand,” The Atlantic, Feb. °54, 


Cissie in Oklahoma Teacher 


“They seem to enter into the spirit of fire drills, 
since we let them jump out of the windows.” 


How Can We Win Friends 

in Asia? (p. 7) 

Our Forum Topic of the Week is a 
round-table discussion by 12 Asian 
high school students on “What can the 
free world do to win all the peoples of 
Asia as allies?” 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why did some Asian students 
think that the United States was moti- 
vated by self-interest in our aid pro- 
gram? Do you agree? Defend your 
answer. 

2. Should the United States have 
discontinued its Point Four program in 
Ceylon when that country entered into 
a trade agreement with Red China? 
Support your point of view. 

3. What do you think we can do to 
win friends in Asia? 


Mrs. Ambassador (p. 6) 


In our “Interview of the Week,” we 
meet Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce, our am- 
bassador to Italy. 


Discussion Questions 

Mrs. Luce advises us to “break down 
all the little Iron Curtains of fear and 
shyness that keep different people and 
nations apart.” Give us an example of 
one such Iron Curtain that we should 
try to break down. 


Western Union Telegram Contest 


Western Union will announce its 
annual “Mother’s Day” telegram-writ- 
ing contest in the next issue of Senior 
Scholastic. There will be 43 cash prizes. 
Students will be encouraged to draw on 
their experiences in phrasing the tele- 


grams 
THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 20) 
I. School Aid: A. 1-F; 2-O; 3-O; 4-F. 
B. a-2; b-3; c-4; d-4; e-2; f-1. 
Il. Thailand: a-1; b-4; c-2; d-3; e-2; 
f-4; g-1; h-4. 
Ill. Graph: 1-F; 2-T; 3-T; 4-NS; 5-T. 
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| Ceremonial Dancers of Thailand 


(COVER STORY, P. 2) 
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You'll be the envy of the crowd when you 
own a smart new Anscoflex II 





Look around you at any party... 
outing . . . or wherever your friends 
carry cameras and take pictures. 
You won't see a smarter-looking 
camera than the new Anscoflex II. 


And, when the results are in, you 
won't find a camera in its price range 
that takes better pictures. 


Just look at these easy-to-use, 
modern features: 


e Big, brilliant “picture window” 
viewfinder lets you see the full picture, 
actual-size, before you shoot. 


e Flash-synchronized shutter. 


e Built-in close-up lens lets you move 
in as close as 3 feet from the 
subject for portraits. 


e Built-in yellow filter improves 
sky tones, captures cloud 
effects in landscape and beach scenes. 


e Double-element lens for sharper 
pictures. 


e Double exposure prevention. 


e Big film knob lets you advance 
the film the way you wind your watch, 


e Aluminum lens cover and view- 
finder hood open with a single motion, 


e Sturdy metal-clad body» 
beautifully color-styled in grey and 
silver with bright red accents. 


See the new Anscoflex II 
and its convenient accessories 
at your dealer's soon! 


Ansco Binghamton, N. Y. y 
A Div. of General Aniline & Film Corp. 
“From Research to Reality.” 
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OUR FRONT COVER 


The two Thai dancers on our cover are dressed 
in traditional costumes. The striking head- 
dresses are made of silver. The Thais are famous 
for their metalwork. 

The d of Thailand, like most Oriental 
dances, are difficult for Westerners to under- 
stand. The movements are graceful and expres- 
sive and we appreciate their beauty. But to 
members of an Oriental audience, each move- 
ment has a traditional meaning. 

In Oriental dancing, movements of the shoul- 
ders, arms, hands, fingers, and eyes are more 
important than footwork. There are almost a 
th d hand mo ts and signs. 

Many of the dances are performed as part 
of a religious ritual. In ancient times the chief 
dancers were men. Only in recent times have 
women begun to take an important part. 














Special tips from 
COACH BOBBY DODD 


GEORGIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
WINNER OF 1955 COTTON BOWL GAME 


on 


“how to 
shape up 
for 
winning 
games” 


“The players who win games,” says Bobby Dodd who coached 
Georgia Tech to the 1955 Cotton Bowl Championship, “are 
those who can play at top speed. Put on the pressure from start 
to finish. Wear down and thus outplay even superior opponents. 


“To build this kind of winning stamina, I recommend the 
following eating habits: 





1. “Eat at least two hours before working out. Eat slowly. Don’t 
bolt your food down and rush out. : 


» “Kat three regular meals at regular times. 


3. “Avoid excess of starchy foods, sweets. They add pounds, 
not stamina. 


4. “Eat basic high-protein foods for breakfast—like meat, milk, 
eggs, and Quaker Oats. Protein gives you greater strength and 
staying power. (Oatmeal gives you more of this muscle-building 
protein than any other leading cereal.) 


5. “After practice or a game, go home and rest. Wait an hour 
before eating.” 


NOW — INSTANT OATMEAL 
WITH NEW QUICK 


QUAKER OATS 


Cooks creamy in 50-60 seconds 








**When they’re talking gloves...” 


says World Champion New York 
bat boy, Bobby Weinstein, 


“the Giants _ 
talk Wilson!” 


“The way the Giants hustle, you know 
they aren’t missing any tricks that can 
win ball games. So it stands to reason 
they’re using the best gloves and mitts 
they can get their hands on. When I see 
not only the Giants, but the whole league, 
using so many Wilson gloves,I figure 
Wilson must be the best in the game.” 





These are the gloves and mitts the Major Leaguers use! 


Ted Williams Major League Model 
This glove—the choice of famous Bos- 
ton Red Sox outfielder, Ted Williams— 
makes the hottest drives easy to handle. 
Features adjustable palm lacing, Grip- 
Tite pocket, streamlined fingers, leather 
laced crotch and finger tips. 


Harvey Kuenn Model 
Endorsed by Detroit’s spectacular 
young shortstop. New narrower heel 
provides wider pocket area ... new 
double-laced eyelet web makes even 
tough chances easy. Adjustable palm 
lacing, greased Grip-Tite pocket. 


Wilson gloves and mitts—available in a wide range of prices— are specifically designed for official play in every 


league from the Little League up through the Majors . . 


Wihhon 





. Sold in leading sporting goods stores everywhere. 


Announcing 
“BIG SCOOP” «200 s Mitts 

Introduced last year to the pro ranks 
only—already used by 3 out of 4 Major 
League first basemen—this great mitt 
can now be yours. New extra leather 
at crotch forms ball “cup” in vital trap 
area, while new extra-wide pocket lets 
you “feel” the ball better .. . get it 
away faster. 





. World’s largest manufacturer 
of sports equipment 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago « Branch officesin New York, Son Froncisco and 26 other principal cities. (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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. - and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Return to Victorianism? 


Dear Editor: 

I earnestly tried to detect something 
objectionable in the “Fashion—1954” 
costume criticized morally by Beverly 
McGuire in the Feb. 16 issue. Needless 
to say, I failed. . . . Are we returning 
to Victorianism? 

Betty Castenholz 
Norwich Free Academy 
Norwich, Conn. 


Against World Calendar 


Dear Editor: 

After reading the article in the Janu- 
ary 19 issue of Senior Scholastic on 
the World Calendar I have a comment 
to make and I believe quite a few kids 
feel the same way. 

Our world has been running itself 
on the calendar system we have now 
for quite a while and doing a good 
job of it. Businessmen could wake up 
a little and not be so lazy and check 
to see if there are four or five Saturdays 
in a month. 

The money it would take to put over 
a change like this could be used in 
many ways to better our country and 
help our children and their children 
to better themselves. I believe the 
money could be used for scholarships 
and parks, playgrounds, and safer and 
better places for us all. Tnen when 
our country gets all the things we need, 
I say go ahead and waste money on 
something like a new world calendar 
system. Unti] that time comes, let’s 
use the money where it’s needed most. 
Right here in our country. 

Mary Stepp 





WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE? 





How can we win friends in 
Asia? We asked that question 
of 12 students from the Far 
East, now in the U. S. as 
delegates to the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune Forum for High 
Schools. Their answers will 
surprise you. Sit in on the 
Forum Topic of the Week—p. 7 








America’s public school system is 
bursting at the seams. More than 
700,000 pupils attend classes only 
half a day; 800,000 go to school in 
out-of-date buildings, many firetraps; 
400,000 go to classes in firehouses, 
hired halls, garages and warehouses. 
What's to be done? See “Needed— 


More Schools”—p. 13 





Clare Boothe Luce has served in Con- 
gress, been an author of best sellers, a 
foreign correspondent, and a hit play- 
wright. Now she is our ambassador to 


‘Italy. Meet her in Interview of the Week 


—p. 6 





Did you know that Thailand has never been under 
the domination of a European power? Did you know 
that in a region notorious for famine and hunger, the 
Thais produce more food than they can consume? 
Thailand is almost too good to be true. But today the 
Thais are living in the shadow of Red aggression. 
Meet them in “Thailand—‘Land of the Free’ ”—p. 10 





Herblock in Washington Post 


Old-style diplomacy—secrecy and the 
silken glove—has gone. Today we have 
airplane diplomacy and world-wide pub- 
licity. See History behind the Headlines 
—p. 16 e 


How would you like to fish all day and 
all night, in clouds of mosquitoes, through 
the hottest day of the summer, without 
a bite of food? See “The Strangers That 
Came to Town,” by Ambrose Flack—p, 21 


Rainier High School 
Rainier, Oregon 


Dear Editor: 

I believe that revising the calendar 
would bring about drastic problems . . . 
It has been useful up to the present 
without going through any changing. 

Cecelia Richardson 

Fuquay Springs Consolidated School 

Fuquay Springs, N. C. 





PLUS: Say What You Please, p. 5; Understanding the News, p. 17; What ’ 
Do You Know? p. 20; Crossword Puzzle, p. 24; Boy dates Girl, p. 28; Sports, 
p. 29; Stamps, p. 30; Laughs, p, 31, 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Meet Clare Boothe Luce, woman of many 


talents, who is our ambassador to Italy 


Mrs. Ambassador 


Perens etn» LUCE came down the garden path of 
her official residence in Rome looking much too young 
ind pretty to be the hard-working U. S. Ambassador to Italy. 

But, beneath the blonde curls, her bright blue eyes show 
courage and determination. She has needed both, as our 
first woman diplomat to a major capital. 

In order to fit my interview into her 16-hour work day, 

Mrs. Ambassador” invited me to one of her official lunch- 
eons. As we walked to the table, I asked if she thought more 
women in diplomatic service would improve international 
understanding. 

“More able men and women in foreign posts is-what will 
make for greater international understanding,” she replied. 
“The yardstick should always be ability to do the job.” 

In her answer; Mrs. Luce had innocently summed up the 
key to her own success in many fields. 

Any Who’s Who will reveal that Clare Boothe Luce has 
served two terms in Congress as U. S. Representative from 
Connecticut, been a firstwate magazine editor, an author 
of best sellers, and a foreign correspondent. Her original 
movie story, Come to the Stable, won the Academy Award 
in 1949. The most famous of her many hit plays, The 
Women, has been produced in practically eyery country 
since it first appeared in 1936. Recently it was done on TV. 


Feather in Uncle Sam’s Cap 


At present, her work in Italy is a feather in Uncle Sam’s 
diplomatic cap. She is credited with improving our’ rela- 
tions there, helping the Italians counteract Communist ac- 
tivities, and speeding the final settlement of the Trieste 
problem last September. 

By working quietly, she won the admiration of her fellow 
diplomats and the love of the Italian people soon after 
her appointment by President Eisenhower in April 1953. 
And she had tremendous handicaps to overcome. 

When one Italian government official first came to her 
office, Mrs. Luce sensed he was ill at ease. So she greeted 
him with, “If you don’t like what I'm going to say and 
want to shoot me, won't you please use this?” In her hand 
was a toy water pistol. Her visitor laughed and bowed 
with typical Italian admiration for a ready wit. 

Nor does Mrs. Luce ask for any special privileges as 
a woman. Her first official duty was to inspect a land 


vy ve x QUOTE OF THE WEEK + x ¥ 
The way to achieve happiness is to have a high standard 


for yourself and a medium one for everyone else. 
—Marcelene Cox 








Phillipe Halsman phote 
improvement project in one of southern Italy’s poorest 
provinces. The project had been financed by American 
funds. To mark the occasion, a male diplomat would have 
operated one of the giant tractors. “Mrs. Ambasador” 
promptly climbed into the driver’s seat. Loud cheers came 
from the Italian farmers gathered around, 

In Rome her work day starts at 8:30 a.m, with reading 
the newspapers and answering mail. She is occupied with 
one task or another until long after midnight—staff con- 
ferences, visits from Congressmen or American tourists, 
talks with Italian government officials, interviews, or attend- 
ing official functions, dinners, or parties. 

“My ‘diplomat’s prayer’ probably helps to keep me going,” 
Mrs. Luce suggested. “Every morning I say, ‘Dear God, I 
don’t expect to do much good, but please don’t let me do 
any positive harm today.” 

For Mrs. Luce, as for any ambassador in a key post, 
one of the drawbacks is lack of any time for hobbies or 
friends. However, when her husband—Henry R. Luce, pub- 
lisher of Time, Life, and Fortune magazines—is in Rome, 
they manage to squeeze in a half-hour of scrabble. 


“Read History As If It Were Alive” 


As we were about to leave the luncheon table, a teen-ager 
present couldn’t resist just one question. “What are you 
asked most often?” he asked. 

“Well,” Mrs. Luce began with an understanding smile, 
“young people want to know how to become ambassadors. 

“Seriously,” Mrs. Luce continued, “master at least one 
foreign language. It can be fun. 

“And study history and geography, in which the world’s 
problems are rooted. Read history as if it were alive. It 
once was alive. It’s still alive. Remember, history is the 
cause of which the present is the effect. 

“Then get in touch with the Foreign Service Institute 
of the State Department in Washington. Or, try to meet 
Foreign Service people. Ask all the questions a good re- 
porter does—find out who, what, when, why and how. 

“Travel is important. It may not be easy, but it isn’t as 
expensive as most people think. If not Europe, go to 
Canada, or Mexico—or Boston, San Francisco, or New York. 
America is such a combination of nations that, in a way, 
anyone can travel around even in his home town. 

“In other words, learn to break down all the little Iron 
Curtains of fear and shyness that keep different people and 
nations apart. That's the first qualifications for any am- 
bassador’s job.”—Rena HAMELFARB 








Round-table debaters from Asia include (I. to r.)—Nguyen Ngoc Diep, 
dar, ind ia; Usha Thadhani, India; 


L 





Viet-Nam; Tatty Larasati § 


How Can We 
Win Friends in Asia? 


A panel discussion by high school students from the 
Far East on the Question: ‘‘What can the free world do 


to win all the peoples of Asia as allies?” 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


Eric Berger, moderator; Hisako Shimazu, Japan; Nasreen Nazir Ahmod, 
Pakistan; Lesley Scholes, Australia; and Samuel H. Fernando, Ceylon. 


Miss Lesley Scholes, of Australia 
Mr. Sai Sang Toom, of Burma 


High school students from 34 foreign countries are now 
in the U. S. as delegates to the 1955 New York Herald 
Tribune Forum for Pigh Schools. These students are study- 
ing in American scools and living with American families 
as their guests. Or. March 26 they will take part in a final 
forum discussion in the General Assembly Hall of the U. N. 
in New York. 

Scholastic Magazines was host to the students at a recep- 
tion in New York on February 11. One of the highlights of 
this reception was a panel discussion in which 12 delegates 
from the Far East discussed the question: “What can the 
free world do to win all the peoples of Asia as allies?” 

The students who took part in this discussion were: 


Mr. Samuel H. Fernando, of Ceylon 

Miss Usha Thadhani, of India 

Miss Tatty Larasati Soekandar, of Indonesia 
Miss Hisako Shimazu, of Japan 

Mr. Nakchung Paik, of Korea 

Miss Nasreen Nazir Ahmad, of Pakistan 

Mr. Roman Cruz, of the Philippines 

Mr. Yuen Kum Chuen, of Singapore 

Mr. M. L. Tuang Snidvongs, of Thailand 
Miss Nguyen Ngoc Diep, of Viet Nam 


The panel discussion, completely unrehearsed, was re- 
corded for this presentation in Senior Scholastic. 


The Moderator (Eric Berger, Editor 
of Senior Scholastic): What can the free 
world do to win all the people of Asia 
as allies? Mr. Chuen, would you like to 
open the discussion? 

Yuen Kum Chuen (Singapore): If the 
free world wants to Win friends in Asia, 
then I think those countries which are 
economically well off should help the 
countries which are backward. In this 
way, they can help to bring up the 


living standards of the poor countries. 

The Moderator: When you say “coun- 
tries which are economically well off,” 
Mr. Chuen, which countries do you 
mean? Countries of the West or of the 
Far East? 

Mr. Chuen: I mean the United States, 
England, Australia, maybe New Zea- 
land. 

Nasreen Nazir Ahmad (Pakistan): I, 
too, feel that there should be economic 


aid first. That would help to develop 
the countries of Asia, and it would raise 
the standard of living, too. If you could 
see the conditions in our countries—the 
starvation and the poverty—I think 
you'd realize that one way to win over 
Asians is to make them better dressed, 
and give them plenty of food to eat, 
and good shelter. 

Usha Thadhani (India): 1 think that 
the United States should not only give 














economic aid but also—the main thing— 
make the people who receive this aid 
realize why it is being given. The rea- 
sons behind the aid are often miscon- 
strued. The people in the Far East 
sometimes get the idea that the nations 
who are giving aid are giving it for 
some hidden reason of their own. In 
fact, countries in the Far East are often 
suspicious of aid becadse they feel that 
the Western nations might—after giving 
the aid—go on and try to colonize them. 
So America should not only just give 
aid, she should also make clear that 
she has no dangerous motive. 

The Moderator: In other words, 
America should show that there are no 
strings attached? 

Miss Thadhani: Yes. 


Drawback of Suspicion 


Samuel H. Fernando (Ceylon): I 
think that this type of aid could best 
be given through world-wide organiza- 
tions iike the Unitea Nations. For in- 
stance, I'd like to cite an example in 
southeast Asia—the Colombo Plan. Here 
is a mutual undertaking where no na- 
tion fears any aid given by another na- 
tion. Australia, for example, gives Cey- 
lon technicians, nurses, and doctors— 
and we don’t feel that she has any ul- 
terior motives. Why? Because this is a 
mutual undertaking where all the na- 
tions of the British Commonwealth get 
together and promise to help each other 
in their various ways. I think that is 
better than each country trying to help 
separately. Instead of the United States 
giving hes own help it would be better 
if that help could be given through the 
United Nations. There would be less 
suspicion. * 

Lesley Scholes (Australia): 1 agree 
with Sam on this point. I think it is 
very important to make it clear that 
the peoples of Asia have a right to the 
same standard of living as Western na- 
tions. If we're just going to give aid— 
and say that we're giving it because we 
have to create a bloc against Russia 
and the Communists—then Asian lead- 
ers are going to think we're only mak- 
ing use of them 

Roman Cruz (Philippines): One of 
the suspicions in Asia is that the United 
States is giving aid to Asian countries 
not merely to improve social conditions 
—but to increase these countries’ pur- 
chasing power. Then they can buy 
American goods. That is one of the big 
complaints raised in Asian countries. 

Miss Ahmad (Pakistan): The motive 
is self-interest behind giving aid. It is 





*Last year the U.S. pledged to pay 60 per 
cent of the total U.N. Technical Assistance 
Program. The U.S. actually laccording. to 
more than its pledged mg acco. to 
U.N. figures. Also, on the "U.S. 
asked estern European Ws ton join in 

ea > internationally administered, to 
aid Asia 
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If we don’t buy Ceylon’s rubber, how can 


mainly so that they can purchase Amer- 
ican goods. 

Nakchung Paik (Korea): There is 
nothing wrong with America wanting 
to increase our purchasing power. The 
thing wrong is that Americans are often 
tactless in doing it. 

<The Moderator: In what ways do you 
think America is tactless? 

Mr. Paik: Well, before talking about 
raising the standard of living, they talk 
about the purchasing power. It brings 
misunderstandings. 

The Moderator: Perhaps our ap- 
proach is wrong psychologically? 


Synthetic Rubber vs. Rice 


Sai Sang Toom (Burma): Some Amer- 
icans say, “We help other countries to 
make them help themselves.” But sup- 
pose some American technicians go to 
Burma—or any other Southeast Asian 
country. And suppose they teach the 
farmers how to improve their agricul- 
ture, and the businessmen to improve 
their industries. How then can America 
sell its goods to thes~ ccuntries—if these 
countries have started making things on 
their own? 

Mr. Fernando (Ceylon): That’s not 
the point. It’s more often the other way 
around. I want to cite an example. We 
in Ceylon export most of our rubber to 
the United States. After the Korean 
War, the price of rubber fell and we 
couldn't get a good price for it. Part 


San Francisco Chronicle 
Ceylon buy rice to keep from starving? 


of the reason was because the United 
States was developing synthetic rubber. 

Now, we export our rubber and with 
that money we import our rice. This 
is the staple of our diet. We import 
more than 55 per cent of our rice needs 
—and Burma supplies most of it. That 
particular year, Burma's rice crops 
failed and so we could not buy our rice. 
The situation was bad. We had no 
money because we couldn't sell our 
rubber to America, and we had no rice 
to buy from Burma. 

Red China stepped in. She oftered to 
buy our rubber at a very high price, 
and sel] us rice in return. We agreed. 

As a result, the United States stopped 
her Point Four aid tu Ceylon. So I ask 
you: Are you saying that it is all right 
for the United States to look after her 
own interests and allow her synthetic 
rubber industry to develop while other 
nations starve? 

Miss Thadhani (India): I agree with 
you that America should not have 
stopped her Point Four aid. But there 
wasn't any question of your industrial 
goods not being allowed into America. 

Mr. Fernando: Why not? She refused 
to buy our rubber. 

Miss Thadhani: Well, if America 
found it cheaper. to develop her own 
synthetic rubber, I don’t see why she 
should spend more money on buying 
foreign rubber. 

Mr. Fernando: But what is the ques- 
tion we’re discussing—how can the free 








world win friends in Asia. Did America 
“ the friendship of Ceylon by her 
act 

Miss Thadhani: But America would 
have retained Ceylon’s friendship if she 
hadn’t discontinued the Point Four aid. 
I agree with you about the Point Four 
aid, but I don’t agree with you that 
America should not have developed her 
own synthetic rubber industry. I don’t 
think America should let her industry 
suffer just to let foreign goods come.in. 

Miss Scholes: But all Ceylon wanted 
was a market—a stable market—so that 
she could be sure of having an income 
for her rubber. Without this income 
she couldn’t build up her country. 

Miss Thadhani: But they got the 
market. They sold ii to Red China. It 
is their own lookout to find a market 
—not America’s. 

Miss Scholes: Isn't that helping to 
drive Ceylon toward the Communist 
countries? 


War of Propaganda 


Mr. Fernando: You see, such an ac- 
tion created a great deal of propa- 
ganda for the Communists. They said 
to us: “Look! You say Communists are 
bad. But who came to your aid? Was 
it the Americans or the Communists?” 

Miss Thadhani: But you seem to for- 
get that Communist countries are a part 
of the world, too. If you want peace in 
the world you have to gain the friend- 
ship of Communist countries, too. 

Mr. Fernando: Then I think we 
should first define the term “free 
world.” The question we are discussing 
is: “How can the free world gain 
friends in Asia?” 

Miss Ahmad: You said that Ceylon 
sold its rubber to China. Isn’t that one 
way of making friends with another 
nation—by trade? 

Mr. Fernando (and others in unison): 
But with the wrong nation! 

Miss Ahmad: No! It isn’t the wrong 
nation at all. We speak of coexistence 
and all these things. Doesn’t coexistence 
mean trade, too? . 

Mr. Fernando: I think before we go 
any further, we must define what the 
free world is. 

Miss Ahmad: In their mind, it might 
be a free world for them. 

The Moderator: Sam, how would you 
define the free world? . 

Mr. Fernando: Wren we started this 
discussion and talked of the free world, 
I meant democracy as we see it in 
America, or in England and Australia— 
and not in Communist countries. My 
arguments were all from that point of 
view. ‘ 

Miss Scholes: Nasreen, We're not 
saying that it’s necessarily wrong to 
trade with Red China. But by making 
it necessary—and this is the point Sam 
was making—the United States didn’t 


help win friends or allies. Instead 
America caused emnity with Ceylon 
and created propaganda for the Com- 
munists. 


Educational Aid 


M. L. Tuang Snidvongs (Thailand): 
I think that to gain friends in Southeast 
Asia—besides giving economic aid—it is 
necessary also to give more educational 
aid to combat the Red propaganda. 

The Moderator: How would you sug- 
gest this educational aid be given? 

Mr. Snidvongs: As you are doing now 
by the Fulbright exchange program. 
You are sending exchange teachers. But 
I think that is not enough. You should 
supply more teachers and— 

The Moderator: Do you mean Amer- 
ican teachers, or teachers trained in 
your own country? 

Mr. Snidvongs: Teachers from Amer- 
ica. 
Mr. Cruz (Philippines): No! I think 
that America should educate as many 
Filipinos and other Asians as possible 
in the United States—and then send 
them back to the Philippines or to the 
other Asian countries. Our owr coun- 
trymen should educate us. Then we 
won't have any feeling of inferiority to 
the Western nations. 

Miss Thadhani: Don’t you think that 
this educational program is in a way 
part of the economic program? If Amer- 
ica gives the money to a government, 
and then the government decides in 
what way to use it—for example, to 
build schools or send people abroad 
to study—then it is part of the economic 
program. 

Tatty Larasati Soekandar (Indone- 
sia): I can not agree with that. If we 
receive just money, what can we do 
with the money? We have no scientists, 
no engineers. How could we use the 
money? 


Cultural Exchange 


Miss Thadhani: The government 
could use the money to send students 
abroad to other countries. This is better 
than an “exchange.” Asian students like 
to come to Western countries because 
they have a lot to learn from those 
countries. But if Western students go 
into educational institutions in India, 
for example, or in any other countries 
of the East which haven't been devel- 
oped much—then what good would it 
do them? 

The. Moderator: Could we have some 
other sort of exchange—say, a cultural 
exchange. 

Miss Soekandar: What do you mean 
by that? 

The Moderator: Could we send 
American plays abroad? Or American 
symphony orchestras? And could you, 
in return, send us—say, dancers fiém 
India or Indonesia? Would that be an 
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effective way of winning friends for the 
free world? 

Miss Thadhani: I think it would be 
very good. The people of the West, 
I find, know very little about the East- 
ern cultures. An exchange would bring 
about proper world understanding and 
help toward friendship. 

Mr. Toom (Burma): But some Amer- 
ican films and plays give a very bad 
impression of America. 

Miss Thadhani: That’s quite true. But 
that’s because films are now exchanged 
mainly for entertainment and not for 
education. If they were chosen proper- 
ly—perhaps by a sort of education min- 
istry or something like that—they could 
be of more benefit. 

Miss Scholes: Of course, that is not 
only the fault of America. It is also the 
fault of the other countries for letting 
them in. It is up to the governments of 
the Asian countries to realize the poor 
value of many American movies. 

Hisako Shimazu (Japan): To send 
American movies and orchestras to the 
Asian countries is important. But the 
Asian countries must try to export their 
culture to America, too. I found in 
American high schools that American 
students learn the histories of many 
ceuntries, but not Asian history. 


Get to Know About Asia 


The Moderator: You think that Amer- 
ican students aren’t taught enough 
about Asia? 

All: No! 

Miss Soekander: They know very lit- 
tle about Asian countries. 

Mr. Fernando: I was talking over 
this point with an American teacher. 
She told me that in the colleges and 
universities there are courses in Eastern 
affairs, Asian history, and all that. But 
very few students take those subjects. 
I think it would be better if there was 
a course on Asia in the high schools. 

The Moderator: Just as we now have 
medieval history or modern history, you 
think, then, we should have a course 
in Asian history? 

Mr. Fernando and others: Yes. 

Miss Scholes: I’ve noticed in Amer- 
ican high schools that there’s a great 
deal of American history—but very little 
world history in any form at all, par- 
ticularly the history of the Pacific area. 
There was emphasis in some schools on 
current events. But I feel that this em- 
phasis on current events is not of much 
use unless a student knows the history 
of the country involved. Then he can 
understand the country’s actions in the 
present from a knowledge of its past. 

~ Mr. Fernando: I think we are all 

agreed that the first and most important 
form of aid° by which the free world 
could gain friends is economic aid. That 
should be given in the form of tech- 
nical and financial assistance. 
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James Sawders—Combine phote 


} ye are on a super-colossal, TV 
give-away program. You have al- 
ready answered correctly the names of 
the countries that fought in the Spanish- 
American War. You also knew the date 
of the War of 1812. Then the quiz 
master, with an evil gleam in his eye, 
pulls this one on you: 

“The king of what country is a native- 
born American songwriter?” 

“I beg your pardon?” you say. “Would 
you mind repeating the question?” 

Of course, you are merely stalling for 
time. The quiz master knows it. But 
obligingly he repeats the question. He 
also knows that you don’t know the 
answer. 

“If you don’t know, make a guess,” 
says he helpfully. 

You are tense. Time is running out. 
The gong. You make a stab at it. “Ruri- 
tania!” you say prayerfully. 

“So-o-o sorry!” says-the quiz master. 
“Ruritania is wrong. The right answer,” 
says he, glancing at the card in his hand, 
“is Thailand. Next contestant.” 

Really, you need not feel too igno- 
rant. Thailand is probably one of the 
least noticed countries in the world. 
What the average person knows about 
Thailand may be written in big letters 
on the back of a Thailand postage 
stamp. 

Even so-called knowledgeable people 
have little knowledge of the country. 
They may recall that Thailand is the 
new name for old Siam, and doesn’t 
that have something to do with Siamese 
cats and Siamese twins? And, oh yes, 
of course, the book Anna and the King 
of Siam—and particularly The King and 
1, its adaptations on stage and screen. 





Photo Above—This grim demon keeps 
eternal watch at the main entrance to 
the grounds of the Buddhist temple in 
Bangkok. Huge figure is made of brick 
covered with many-colored glazed tiles. 





This land of enchantment and plenty lies in” 
the middle of the world’s most explosive area 


THAILAND... 
“Land of the Free’’ 


So little is heard about Thailand be- 
cause it has long been a peaceful and 
quiet country. And peaceful-and-quiet 
countries seldom make newspaper head- 
lines. 


Unbelievable Land 


Thailand, nonetheless, is a fabulous, 
unbelievable land. It is a country of 
magnificent scenery, of strikingly beau- 
tiful Buddhist temples, of a gentle, 
tropical climate, and of a rich, fertile 
soil. It is the hsme of a happy, hand- 
some, well-fed, picturesque people, a 
nation of graceful dancers and devoted 
music and art lovers, It is a land of 
allurement and enchantment. 

The countryside is fragrant with 
lotus and hibiscus blossoms. It is a re- 
gion of rich rice fields and lush tropical 
vegetation. Nearly every species of 
jungle animal has its habitat there. And 
some very curious ones, too—the flying 
fox, the white elephant, deer bigger 





Ye Any Wide World photo 
These Buddhist priests with shaved heads 
are walking along a street in Bangkok. 
Thailand has more than 19,000 Buddhist 
temples. There is one in each village. 





than horses, monkeys trained to pick 
coconuts, and tree-climbing fish (fresh- 
water perch that can, literally, climb 
trees—low trees, to be sure). 

Thailand is truly a blessed country. 
In overpopulated Asia, it is the only 
underpopulated nation. There are actu- 
ally millions of acres of land still un- 
cultivated. And this practically next- 
door to overcrowded countries like 
China and India. 

In a region notorious for famines and ~ 
hunger, this lovely, little land produces 
more food than it can consume. Thai- 
land is one of the world’s foremost ex- 
porters of rice. 

Thailand is blessed in another  re- 
spect, too. It is the only country in 
Southeast Asia that has always been 
self-governing. It has never been under 
the domination of a European power. 
Except for a few years of occupation 
by the Japanese during World War II, 
Thailand has been independent 
throughout its 3,000-year history—an 
unmatched record in that part of Asia. 


Highest Literacy in Asia 


Significantly, the name Thailand 
means “the land of the free.” 

There is a strong spirit of independ- 
ence among the Thai people. Fully 80 
per cent of the farmers own their own 
land. The Thais are not separated by 
great gulfs of extreme wealth and ex- 
treme poverty. There are, of course, 
rich people and poor people, But the 
rich are not fabulously rich, and the 
poor are not desperately poor. And 
there is no caste system as in India. 

For centuries, a gong hung outside 
the king’s palace in Thailand. Any sub- 
ject—no matter how humble—could 
strike the gong and ask the king for 
help or redress. 

The Thais are an intelligent, free- 
dom-loving, friendly folk. They have 


the highest literacy on the Asian main- 
land. Because they have never had to 
fight for rice or for land, or against 
colonial powers, the Thais are a happy- 
go-lucky, jolly, good-natured people. 
They are not ultra-nationalistic; they 
don’t dislike foreigners. They do not 
feel that they have to prove that they 
are as good as the Europeans. They 
know that they are. 

The Thais are reputed to be just 
about the most polite people in the 
world. This politeness has made it dif- 
ficult for a foreigner to learn their lan- 
guage. No native teacher would be 
“impolite” enough to correct the for- 
eigner’s mistakes! 

There i$ also another side to Thai- 
land--the exotic, mysteriously oriental 
side. It has been called “The Land of 
the White Elephant” because the rare 
white elephant is sacred to the Thais. 
Most of the people are orthodox Bud- 
dhists. There are no fewer than 19,000 
Buddhist temples in the country, and 
some 150,000 saffron-yellow robed Bud- 
dhist priests. “ 

Each Buddhist temple bears an 
image of the elephant. According to 
legend, one of the seven gifts given to 
the infant Buddha was a snow-white, 
baby elephant. 


In Path of Red Aggression 


Does Thailand sound to you as “out 
of this world”? Well, it isn’t. Unfor- 
tunately, Thailand is smack in the mid- 
dle of the world. It is, actually, in the 
middle of the world’s most explosive 
area. 

Most observers agree that Thailand 
is undoubtedly the next target of Com- 
munist aggression. It lies directly in the 
path of further Red advances in South- 
east Asia. 

To the north is Red China, which 
has openly announced its intention to 
invade Thailand. The Chinese Reds 
have organized on Chinese territory a 
phony “Free Thai” movement. They 
also have supplied arms to thousands 
of “volunteers” for the avowed purpose 
of “liberating” Thailand. 

To the east is Communist-controlled 
Northern Viet Nam. Twice last year, 
Ho Chi Minh’s Red forces drove to the 
very borders of Thailand, threatening 
invasion. Thailand appealed to the 
U. N. Security Council to send a Peace 
Observation Commission to study the 
danger to its security. This request was 
vetoed by Soviet Russia. 

To the west, Thailand’s borders have 
frequently been violated by hit-and-run 
Communist guerrillas from Burma. 


Similarly, to the south, Malayan Red 


terrorist bands, fleeing from the British, 
have been infiltrating Thailand. Recent- 
ly the Thai government has granted 
British police the right of “hot pursuit” 
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Thailand lies in the shadow of Communist neighbors (red areas). 


across the border to nab the escaping 
Reds. 

And inside Thailand itself there are 
an estimated 50,000 Indo-Chinese “ref- 
ugees,” many of whom are trained 
Communist agents. But the government 
is confident that it has spotted most of 
them. 

Finally, there is a large Chinese 
minority within Thailand. Of the coun- 
try’s 20,000,000 population, more than 
8,000,000 are Chitiese. These Chinese 
are by no means pro-Communist today. 
But if Communist China continues its 
“victorious march,” some of the local 
Chinese in Thailand may become per- 
suaded to cast their lot with the Reds. 

Thailand is fully alerted to the Com- 
munist menace. The government has 
rounded up the few native Reds inside 
the country. The borders have been 
sealed tight to curb Communist infil- 
tration. And Thailand’s armed forces 
are rapidly being built up, with much 
help from the United States. 


Thailand Mission to U. N. 


King Phumiphon Aduldet and his family. 


Our Fighting Ally 


At present, its armed forces consist 
of a small but spunky army which num- 
bers about 130,000 men; an air force of 
10,000 men; and a navy of 8,000 men. 
In addition, there is an active reserve 
of some 80,000 men. 

Thailand is virtually our only fighting 
ally in South Asia. It sent a naval unit 
and 1,500 soldiers to fight the Com- 
munists in Koréa. It is an important 
member of the eight-nation Southeast 
Asia Collective Defense Treaty organi- 
zation. (The other seven members are 
the United States, Britain, France, the 
Philippines, Pakistan, New Zealand, 
and Australia. ) 

The first conference of this newly- 
forged alliance was held late last month 
in Bangkok, capital of Thailand. The 
Thai premier, Pibul Songgram, drew 
an alarming picture of a Communist 
invasion threat to his country. He re- 
ported that 20,000 Communist “Free 
Thai” troops were massed in Red Chi- 
na’s Yunnan Province (scarcely a hun- 
dred miles north of Thailand), poised 
for a jump-off. The premier said that 
Thailand’s troops could take care of the 
“Free Thai” forces, but would need 
help if Red China intervened. 

U. S. Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles was on hand when the confer- 
ence opened on February 23. “It is ap- 
propriate,” he declared, “that we should 
be meeting here in Thailand, a country 
whose very name means ‘land of the 
free.’ May our action here be such that 
this happy land wherein we meet and 
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all of the lands with which our treaty 
deals shall be forever ‘lands of the 
free.’ ” 

Addressing the conference the fol- 
lowing day, Secretary Dulles reaffirmed 
the “solid intention” of the U. S. to 
come to the aid of any member country 
of the Southeast Asian defense alliance 
that fell victim to aggression. This 
served notice to the Reds that Thailand 
will not be forsaken by her American 
ally. 


People and How They Live 


And now to round out the picture 
of Thailand, here—briefly—are some in- 
formative facts and figures: 

Size. Thailand covers an area of 
about 200,000 square miles (roughly 
three-fourths the size of Texas) and 
has a population of close to 20,000,000 
(nearly three times that of Texas). 

Location. Jt is situated in Southeast 
Asia and borders on Burma, Malaya, 
and hard-pressed Indo-China. (See map 
on page 11.) Thailand—if you stretch 
your imaginative powers a_bit—looks 
like a sitting Siamese cat, with its long 
“tail” stretching down the Malay Pen- 
insula and curving around the scooped- 
out shore of the Gulf of Siam. 

Climate. Generally, the climate is 
warm and moist. Humidity is always 
high. There are, strictly speaking, three 
seasons—cold (November to February), 
hot (March to May), and rainy (June 
to October). Temperatures often rise to 
100 degrees during the hot season, and 
drop as low as 40 degrees in ‘the cold 
(more correctly, cool) season. 

Economics. Nine out of every ten 





Thais earn their living by farming. Rice 
is the principal crop, the principal 
staple food, and the principal cash ex- 
port. It is the key to the country’s pros- 
perityt 

Second most important crop is rub- 
ber. Other products are coconuts, 
tobacco, corn, pepper, cotton, sugar 
cane, and soybeans. Another valuable 
export is teakwood from Thailand’s vast 
forest area. 

Thailand ranks fourth among the tin- 
producing nations of the world. Its 
other mineral resources include coal, 
iron, manganese, tungsten, antimony, 


and mercury. But these have not been 


fully developed. 
There is little manufacturing aside 
from native handicraft. 


Thailand’s History 


It was about 3,000 years ago that the 
ancestors of the present Thais began to 
move southward, from Yunnan and 
other areas of China, into the region 
which became known as Siam. 

There they met and mingled with 
settlers from ancient India. Through 
the centuries, the Thais built a distinct 
and unified culture of their own, merg- 
ing many of the Chinese and Indian 
traditions. 

As their homeland grew in size and 
wealth, the Thais were compelled to 
fight a long series of bloody wars to 
resist conquest by neighboring countries 
of Asia. 

In modern times—notably during the 
rivalries of 19th century colonialism— 
the kings of Siam developed the art of 
diplomacy to a fine point. While Eng- 
land, France, and Holland were gob- 


United Nations pheto 
Many Thai villages lie along the rivers, which are important highways 
of trade. Many people live on small river boats. And some boats are 
floating markets which sell their wares along the crowded streams. 





bling up Thailand’s neighbors, Thai- 
land miraculously managed to remain 
free of foreign rule. It was all done by 
cleverly balancing one _ imperialist 
power against another—France against 
England, or Holland against either. The 
rulers of Siam were shrewd statesmen. 

A bloodless . revolution in 1932 
changed the ancient kingdom from an 
absolute monarchy to a constitutional 
monarchy, with representative govern- 
ment and universal suffrage. The king 
was shorn of most of his power. 


Present Government 


Under the constitution of 1932 (as 
amended in 1952), there is a one-house 
parliament of 246 members. Half of the 
members are elected, and half are nom- 
inated by the king. The government is 
administered by the premier and his 
cabinet, who are responsible to the 
parliament. 

The present Thai government has 
been criticized by some observers as 
dictatorial and corrupt. Others have 
defended it. A keen student of Asian 
affairs, the novelist James A. Michener, 
sums up the political situation in these 
words: “By and large the government 
of Thailand is a good one, It has been 
called ‘a dictatorship with 400 dicta- 
tors.’ More appropriate would be an 
analogy to a rich and prosperous cor- 
poration run by a board of self-perpetu- 
ating and tough-minded directors who 
vote themselves the first dividends. 
Such a board, eager to hold onto a 
good thing, is careful to distribute the 
remaining profits reasonably. 

“Taxes in Thailand are kept low. 
Services are good. Promising boys can 
get a fine education at any of several 
local colleges and can go abroad at gov- 
ernment expense to the top foreign 
universities. Freedom of speech is per- 
mitted and nobody starves. Practically 
nobody turns Communist .~. . yet.” 

And, finally, a few, words about Thai- 
land’s ruler, King Phumiphon Aduldet, 
also known as Rama IX. 

His official title is “Lord of Life, De- 
scendant of Buddha, Supreme Arbiter 
of the Ebb and Flow of the Tide, 
Brother of the Moon, Half-Brother of 
the Sun, and Possessor of the Twenty- 
Four Golden Umbrellas.” 

The man behind this imposing title 
was born 27 years ago in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. (His father, Prince Ma- 
hidol, wa’ at the time a student at the 
Harvard Medical School.) 

The youthful monarch plays a hot 
saxophone, and is the composer of a 
jazz tune called “Blue Night,” which 
was incorporated in the 1950 Broad- 
way revue, Peep Show. 

P. S. His Majesty is the great-great- 
grandson of THE King—the king im- 
mortalized in Anna and the King of 
Siam! 








More Schools. 


The President's program for emergency 


school construction; how it would work; 


and the arguments for and against the program 


MERICA’S public school system is 
bursting at the seams. 

More than 700,000 pupils attend 
classes only half a day; 800,000 go to 
school in out-of-date buildings, many 
of which are firetraps; another 300,000 
get their instruction in temporary struc- 
tures. And 400,000 more don’t even at- 
tend regular school buildings—they go 
to classes in churches, firehouses, hired 
halls, and even garages and warehouses. 
More than half of all classrooms are 
overcrowded. 

The U. S. Office of Education esti- 
mates that more than 300,000 new 
classrooms are needed immediately to 
house pupils already attending school. 
By 1960, the Office of Education says, 
the country will have to build another 
720,000 classrooms, to take care of the 
expected increase in school population 
and to replace buildings that will be- 
come obsolete in another five years. 

This means it will be necessary to 
build about 100,000 ten-room school 
builuings—about 385 ten-room school 
buildmgs completed per week—in the 
next five years. The total cost of these 
school buildings will be about $40,- 
000,000,000. No one is sure where this 
money will come from. But more and 
more, educators and the public are 
looking to the Federal Government for 
solutions to the nation’s school prob- 
lems. 


Need for More Schools 


During the depression of the 1930s, 
the Federal Government built thou- 
sands of schools as part of its public 
works programs. But the total number 
built during that period was not enough 
to meet the needs at that time. When 


World War II came, shortages of con- 
struction materials and labor brought 
school building almost to a standstill. 

During the war, the Federal Govern- 
ment built some schools in areas where 
local communities couldn’t provide 
enough schools for children of workers 
in defense industries. For the most part, 
however, financing education has always 
been considered a job for iocal commu- 
nities and the states to handle them- 
selves. 

But the methods formerly used to 
raise money for schools don’t work as 
well today. Local communities used to 
rely entirely on real estate taxes. In re- 
cent years, however, increases in the 
cost of education have outstripped in- 
creases in property values. Besides, 
many. suburban areas with large num- 
bers of school-age children have prac- 
tically no high-tax paying industries. 

What is more, during World War II 
the birth rate began to rise. It has con- 
tinued to rise beyond anyone's expec- 
tations® And the hard fact of education 
is this—six years after a child is born, 
he is ready to enter the first grade of 
school. In recent years many states have 
put even greater pressure on their edu- 
cational systems. They have raised com- 
pulsory attendance laws to age 16, thus 
increasing the number of students in 
school. 

This combination of factors has caused 
local communities to turn to their states 
for aid. Now the states—unable to meet 
the load—are. turning to the Federal 
Government. 

Last year several bills were intro- 
duced in Congress to provide Federal 
aid for public schools. At the same 
time, the Administration proposed a 
series of state education conferences. 


Wide World photo 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, explains President Eisenhower's 
plan for emergency school building. 


These conferences were to provide in- 
formation for a big White House Con- 
ference on Education scheduled for 
November of this year. 

Administration leaders wanted the 
question of Federal aid to education 
delayed until the White House Con- 
ference was held. For that reason, the 
only bill the Republican-controlled 83rd 
Congress passed was Public Law 530. 
This law approved funds to help finance 
state education conferences. 

President Eisenhower, in his budget 
message to the new Democratic Con- 
gress last January, did not ask Congress 
for funds for education. Instead he an- 
nounced he would deliver a special 
message on the subject. The education 
message was presented February 8. 

Meanwhile, late in January, Senator 
Lister Hill (Dem., Ala.), chairman of 
the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee, introduced a bill calling for 
direct Federal aid to schools of $500,- 
000,000 a year for two years. 


President’s Program 


In his February 8 message on edu- 
cation, the President stated that “pub- 
lic schools must always reflect the 
character and aspirations of the people 
of the community.” They should always, 
he said, be controlled locally “by boards 
of education responsible immediately 


.to the parents of the children and the 


other citizens of the community.” The 
President also repeated his desire to 
wait until after the November White 
House Conference before recommend- 
ing any long-range program. But he 
acknowledged the pressing problem of 
lack of local and state funds for school 
construction. To meet this problem, he 
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proposed a three-year emergency pro- 
gram. ; 

The President’s program consisted of 
four points: 

1. The Federal Government would 
buy up to $750,000,000 worth of bonds 
from school districts which cannot sell 
them to private investors. Many school 
districts are permitted by state laws to 
borrow money. This part of the Presi- 
dent’s program would permit these dis- 
tricts to turn to the Federal Govern- 
ment for loans, if they could not get 
them elsewhere. 

2. The Federal Government would 
help states set up school-construction 
authorities and lend them a total of 
$150,000,000 to serve as reserve funds 
for their activities. A few states already 
have such authorities. These groups 
borrow money by selling bonds. They 
build schools with the funds they raise, 
and then rent them to school districts 
that can’t afford to put up their own 
schools. 

3. In some states there are. school 
districts that are too poor to pay back 
loans or rent schools from state authori- 
ties. Congress would appropriate $200,- 
000,000 to enable such districts to 
qualify under the first two parts of the 
program. To the Federal money each 
state received, the state would con- 
tribute a matching sum of its own. 

4. Congress would approve Federal 
grants of $20,000,000, to be matched 
by an equal sum from state funds. This 
money would be used to finance state 
efforts to raise other money for school 
construction. 


Arguments For and Against 


Bills to carry out the President's pro- 
gram were introduced in Congress. 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, said that the program 
could “provide a sound solution for the 
continuing school construction prob- 
lems.” She said that the program would 
stimulate school building much faster 
than outright grants of money. 

Many members of Congress (includ- 
ing some Republicans), as well as the 
heads of some national educational or- 
ganizations, were critical of the pro- 
gram. Senator Hill said the plans “seem 
to offer interminable delay on the one 
hand or a meager dole on the other.” 

Supporters of the President’s pro- 
gram feel that the bond-buying provi- 
sion would serve an important purpose. 
They say that there are many school 
districts with good credit ratings that 
simply aren’t well known enough to sell 
their bonds to other investors at reason- 
able rates of interest. The Federal Gov- 
ernment would not be permitted to buy 
bonds unless it was assured that the 
district could pay back the principal 
and the interest. By this method, it is 


Poinier in Detroit News 


Not Enough to Go ‘Round 


claimed, Federal funds could be used 
to stimulate building programs at no 
cost to the taxpayers. The money would 
even earn interest for the Treasury. 

Opponents say this provision would 
do little good. Edgar Fuller, executive 
secretary of the Council of Chief State 
School Officers, says that only $76,- 
000,000 of the $2,000,000,000 worth of 
school bonds sold last year carried a 
higher rate of interest than the 3% per 
cent the Federal Government would 
receive. Others state that this part of 
the program would result in too much 
borrowing at rates of interest that are 
too high. 


State “Authorities” 


The state of Pennsylvania has been 
using a school-construction “authority” 
to finance and rent schools since 1947. 
Georgia has also been using this method 


’ for some years. Several other states are 


about to try it. The “authority,” al- 
though set up by the state, operates as 
an independent body to sell bonds, con- 
struct schools, and rent them to local 
school districts. Backers of this method 
think that it could produce $6,000,- 
000,000 worth of new schools during 
the next three years. They say that such 


authorities, having the financial back- 
ing of the state, would be better able 
to borrow the necessary building money 
than little known, small school districts. 

Those who oppose these state author- 
ities raise several objections: The 
authorities are bad, they say, because 
they are set up to evade debt limits 
established by state legislatures. They 
also, it is charged, take education out 
of the hands of regular state education 
officials. They can tell school districts 
what kind of buildings to put up, dic- 
tate location and even curriculum. And 
they offer no help to the districts that 
can’t raise enough tax money to pay 
the rent. 

Administration supporters believe 
that the $200,000,000 available for 
direct grants is enough to meet the 
emergency needs of the poor districts 
who have no other present sources of 
school funds. They feel that even cau- 
tious use-of direct Federal aid removes 
some school control from local commu- 
nities. In very urgent cases, however, 
where a district has no other means of 
providing necessary school buildings, 
this form of aid must be used. 

The part of the President’s program 
calling for direct Federal aid received 
the most criticism from many members 








of Congress and educators. Senator Hill 
says his bill calling for $500,000,000 a 
year should be the minimum amount 
of direct Federal aid. Other bills set no 
limits at all and leave the actual amounts 
to further action by Congress. 

Many educators feel that the $200,- 
000,000 asked by the President, spread 
over three years, would be only a drop 
in the bucket. And they hold that the 
method of granting the aid is too com- 
plicated. 

Demands for more direct Federal aid 
undoubtedly will shape the law that 
finally emerges from Congress. Chances 
are that it will include some of the 
President’s program plus more funds 
for emergency aid. 

Such a change would make the bill 
mainly a Federal grant measure, with 
less emphasis on loans, bond buying, 
and state construction authorities. This 
would raise another important issue: 
the method of “equalization.” 

Within each state, some districts are 
much better able to support their own 
education needs than others. Many 
states have set up equalization*boards. 
These provide state funds to the dis- 
tricts on the basis of their need. The 
poorer ones, obviously, get a relatively 
larger share than the wealthy ones. And 
some districts get almost no state money 
because they don’t need it. 


How Equalization Works 


Some method would also have to be 
set. up to equalize the Federal funds 
going to states. One way would be to 
give each state a flat sum for every 
school-age child and then allow the 
states to decide which districts should 
spend the money. This system would 
appeal to the wealthier states. 

Another method would be to allocate 
funds to the states on the basis of their 
income per person. Under this kind of 
plan, rich states such as Delaware, with 
an average income of $2,304 per per- 
son, would get much less money for 
each school-age child than Mississippi, 
at the bottom of the income scale with 
$834 per person. 

The bill introduced by Senator Hill 
uses this system. Under his scheme, 
Delaware would get only $7.23 per 
school child while low-income states 
like Mississippi, Arkansas, Alabama, 
and South Carolina would get as much 
as $22.14 per child. Two bills intro- 
duced in the House provide for flat 
grants to each state of $14.12 per child. 

Some observers feel that Federal 
money for school construction “is not 
necessary.” One report, under study by 
a Presidential commission, states: “We 
have been unable to find a state which 
cannot afford to make more money 
available to its schools . . . to support 
an adequate school system.” The report 
was prepared by a subcommittee of the 


President's Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations. The commission 
suggested that states and localities tax 
real estate at current values, instead of 
values set 15 or 25 years ago. 
Meanwhile an additional amendment 
to all the pending Federal aid bills was 
urged by spokesmen for the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. They asked Congress 
to deny Federal school aid to states 
which ignore the Supreme Court ruling 
outlawing segregation in public schools. 
Senator Paul H. Douglas (Dem., Il.) 
feared such a provision would kill any 
chance of Federal aid to schools. He 
pointed out that opponents of the bills 
themselves would join forces with those 
who held out for the anti-segregation 
amendment. Together they might scut- 
tle any aid at all. Senator Hill said he 
would oppose such an amendment. 


The Teacher Shortage 


Nearly all the bills now up before 
Congress are aimed primarily at solving 
the serious shortage of schools. Few 
mention the other pressing school trou- 
bles. Of equal, or perhaps even greater, 
importance to education is the current 
teacher shortage. The Office of Educa- 
tion figures the nation’s schools are 
short 121,900 teachers. The National 


Education Association puts the figure at 
215,000. 

Part of this problem comes from the 
inability of teachers’ colleges to turn 
out new teachers fast enough to handle 
increased enrollments. But the shortage 
is increased by the low salary levels for 
teachers in most states. In New York 
recently, a teacher left his school job 
and became a truck driver. The pay 
was so much better, he said, that he 
couldn't afford not to. This sort of thing 
has been happening fairly often in re- 
cent years. 

Higher salaries, of course, would go 
a. long way toward solving the teacher 
problem. But even more important, 
many observers hold, is a general in- 
crease in community respect for educa- 
tion and the people connected with it, 
and more interest in their problems. 
President Eisenhower mentioned the 
teacher shortage in his message to Con- 
gress, but he didn’t offer any dollars- 
and-cents solutions. 

This and all the other major educa- 
tion problems will be taken up by the 
White House Conference this fall. No 
one can predict now what sort of an- 
swers will be developed. One good thing 
seems to have been gained already: 
People are talking more about schools 
than ever before—and they seem to care 
about what happens to them. 
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“Gee—Each of ‘em Has a Whole Seat to Himself!” 
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ye look at him you would never 
know he was 68. This slender, cas- 
ual, witty, friendly gentleman with the 
iron-gray hair brushed stiffly back, who 
retired: last month after 44 years in 
the foreign service of the United States. 
He is Jefferson Caffery, dean of our di- 
plomatic corps, who has held the rank 
of ambassador longer than any other 
living man. 

Mr. Caffery is perhaps our best ex- 
ample of a “career diplomat’—an al- 
most vanishing breed. Many of eur 
most successful diplomats—people like 
Winthrop Aldrich, Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James’ at London; Dr. 
James B. Conant, High Commissioner 
to the Federal Republic of Germany; 
or Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce, Ambassa- 
dor to Italy (see page 6)—came to their 
present posts after long and distin- 
guished careers in other fields—Mr. 
Aldrich as a banker, Dr. Conant as 
president of Harvard University, Mrs. 
Luce as a journalist, playwright, and 
Representative in Congress. 

But the foreign service would not be 
the important arm of our Government 
that it is in this era of American world 
leadership if it were not for the small 
corps of professionals like Mr. Caffery. 
They have devoted their lives to this 
career, from early youth. 


Some Narrow Escapes 


Caffery, for example, was the son 
of a wealthy plantation-owning family 
in Louisiana. He could have lived a 
life of leisure as a country squire. But 
after graduating from Tulane Univer- 
sity, New Orleans, he studied law and 
joined the Department of State. 

His first appointment was as secre- 
tary to the legation at Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, in 1911. Since then he has stead- 
ily climbed the ladder through a score 
of posts all over Europe” Asia, and 
South America. Since 1930 he has been 
ambassador to Colombia, Cuba, Brazil, 
France, and Egypt. During his final 
service at Cairo he helped to settle the 
British-Egyptian dispute over the Suez 
Canal bases 
The embassies and legations of a 


Diplomacy. ‘3 
Old and New - 














foreign government are protected 
against interference by “diplomatic im- 
munity.” Diplomats cannot be arrested 
or tried in courts of the country in 
which they are guests. Even in time of 
war they must be given safe conduct 
to their own countries. Yet Mr. Caffery 
has had some narrow escapes from 
death. In Paris during World War I he 
had just left a church when it was de- 
stroyed by a shell from Big Bertha, the 
German cannon. During the revolt 
against President Machado of Cuba in 
1934, Ambassador Caffery set out for 
mass one Sunday morning, but turned 
back when he discovered he had for- 
gotten his prayer-book. A moment later 
a burst of machine-gun fire riddled the 
Ambassador’s waiting car and killed his 
guard. 


Silken Glove Diplomacy 


Mr. Caffery’s career spans a period 
that has seen vast changes not only in 
world affairs but in the conduct of diplo- 
macy. No longer do individual sover- 
eign powers deal exclusively with each 
other. They have entered a period of 
world-wide international organizations, 
the League of Nations and its successor, 
the United Nations. 

In 1914, and for some three hundred 
years before that, foreign affairs were 
carried on by what has been called the 
“old diplomacy.” It was French in its 
origins and customs—in fact the French 
language was used for official commu- 
nications by all major nations of Europe 
unti] the end of the 19th century. It 
was conducted with great courtesy and 
dignity, even when it concealed an iron 
fist under the silken glove. 

The professional diplomats of the 
“Great Powers” were men who had had 
the same kind of education and experi- 
ence. They were drawn from the no- 
bility and wealthy ruling’ classes of 
their respective countries. They trusted 
one another, for they all believed in and 
wanted to maintain the same sort of 
world. 

These old-style diplomats worked on 
the principle that sound international 
negotiations must be carried on con- 






tinuously and in private. They might, 
for instance, be instructed to negotiate 
a treaty with a foreign government. 
They could hold repeated interviews 
with a foreign minister without attract- 
ing any special attention. In those days 
there were no rapid telecommunications 
around the world, and the machinery of 
publicity was in its infancy. An am- 
bassador was responsible only to his 
home government. The public, or even 
the parliament, were seldom aware of 
what was -going on until after it was 
completed. 

Today, in effect, diplomatic secrecy 
has been abolished. When President 
Woodrow Wilson, during World War I, 
announced his “Fourteen Points” on 
which peace should be based, his Num- 
ber 1 plank was “Open covenants, 
openly arrived at.” Millions of people 
were tired of having their lives and 
welfare bartered away in secret by a 
little clique of polished gentlemen. 

Wilson had fine intentions but was 
inexperienced. When he got to Paris in 
1919 to help write the peace treaty, he 
quickly found that it is not easy to make 
peace in a goldfish bowl. He dropped 
overboard his demand for “open” nego- 
tiations and settled the major points in 
private conversations with the “Big 
Three,” Lloyd George of England, 
Clemenceau of France, and Orlando of 
Italy. 

Airplane Diplomacy 

Now we have a constant round of 
international conferences, not only at 
the United Nations, but among various 
regional groups. Our Secretary of State, 
John Foster Dulles, in two years in 
office, has flown more than 150,000 
miles to other world capitals and spends 
more than one quarter of his time out- 
side the U. S. Every moment of this 
“airplane diplomacy” is attended by 
world-wide publicity. 

Whether the new American type of 
diplomacy is better than the old, no one 
can safely say. In the long run, the test 
of all diplomatic methods is: Do they 
prevent war and keep the peace? 

—Kennetu M. Goutp 





SEATO Mutual Defense 


A working organization was set 
up in Southeast Asia to preserve 
peace in that area. 

The eight countries that signed 
the Southeast Asia Collective De- 
fense treaty (SEATO) in Manila last 
September, recently held their first 
organizational conference. 

The conference was held in Bang- 
kok, capital of Thailand, and lasted 
three days—from February 23 to 
February 26. (See major article on 
Thailand, pages 10-12.) The partici- 
pating countries are the U.S., Britain, 
France, Australia, New Zealand, the 
Philippines, Pakistan, and Thailand. 

The treaty provides for a dne-for- 
all, all-for-one mutual defense in 
case of attack. The key clause in 
the treaty states: 

“Each party recognizes that ag- 
gression by means of armed attack in 
the treaty area... would endanger 
its own peace and safety and agrees 
that it will in that event act to meet 
the common danger in accordance 
with its constitutional processes.” 

The major accomplishments of the 
conference were: 

(a) Selection of Bangkok as head- 
quarters of the organization; 

(b) Setting up of a Secretariat, com- 
posed of the seven ambassadors to 
Thailand of the member countries 
(other than Thailand); 

(c) Creation of a military commit- 
tee, to meet periodically to discuss 
defense plans; arid 

(d) Organization of two advisory 
bodies of experts. One will study 
ways to improve economic condi- 
tions in Southeast Asia. The other 
will consider means for combatting 
Communist infiltration. 


German Rearmament 


A major obstacle to the rearma- 
ment of Germany has been cleared. 


After a prolonged and stormy de- 
bate, the German Bundestag (lower 
house of Parliament) has finally 
acted. It recently stamped its “O.K.” 
on a series of treaties that will en- 
able West Germany to rearm within 
the framework of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO). 


The treaties voted on provide for: 

(a) Granting almost complete inde- 
pendence to West Germany by the 
Western Allies. The chief exception 
is that the Western Allies retain the 
right to continue to keep their troops 
on West German territory. 2 

(b) Admitting a rearmed West 
Germany to NATO and the Western 
European Union. (The WEU has the 
power to set “ceilings” on the armed 
forces and armaments contributed 
by its x embers to NATO. Under the 
WEU “ceilings,” West Germany will 
be allowed to organize a 12-division, 
500,000-man army.) 

(c) “Europeanization” of the Saar. 
This rich coal and steel area will be 
under international control politi- 
cally, but remains tied to France 
economically. (See major article on 
the Saar, in the November 17, 1954 
issue.) 

The treaties still have to be ap- 
proved by the Bundesrat (the upper 
house of Parliament). But no “hitch” 
is anticipated there. 


Faure Is French Premier 


France has a new premier and 
cabinet. It is the twenty-first govern- 
ment since the end of World War Il. 


The new premier is Edgar Faure, 
46. He was the foreign minister 
in the cabinet of Premier Pierre 
Mendes-France, whose government 


was overthrown on February 5. 

For: nineteen days last month 
France was an “orphaned” nation— 
a nation without a “government.” 
All the affairs of state were carried 
on, of course, by the civil service, 
under the supervision of Mendes- 
France., But no major decisions 
could be made regarding policy. 

Premier Faure is pledged to press 
for ratification of the West German 
rearmament treaties (see story 
above) by the Council of the Repub- 
lic, the upper house of the French 
Parliament. The National Assembly 
(the lower house) has already ap- 
proved the treaties. 


Japan Holds an Election 


Japan went to the polls on Febru- 
ary 27 for the sixth time since the 
end of World War Il. 


It was a free, democratic, and or- 
derly election. Fully 77 per cent of 
the 49,000,000 eligible voters cast 
their ballots—a record high. Women 
voters outnumbered the men by 
about 2,000,000. 

At stake were the 467 seats in the 
lower house of the Diet (parliament). 
More than a thousand candidates 
competed. The newly elected depu- 
ties will choose a premier who will 
form a new government. 

The verdict of the people was a 
swing to the right. The two conserva- 
tive parties (Democrats and Liberals) 
held an almost three-to-one edge 
over their Socialist opponents. 

Premier Ichiro Hatoyama’s Demo- 


Wide World photo 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES—As part of “Help Week’ project, fraternity men 
from Massachusetts institute of Technology do cleaning, painting, and repair 
jobs at Boston State Hospital. Men are members of Alpha Tav Omega. Fraternity 
has substituted “Help Week’ for traditional roughhouse initiation. 
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cratic party appeared certain to re- 
main in power. The party is pledged 
to support the West in the cold war. 
At the same time it wants to estab- 
lish “normal” trade relations with So- 
viet Russia and Communist China. 

The other pro-Western party, the 
Liberals, came out second. This party 
had been in control of the govern- 
ment from the end of the war in 
1945 until a few months ago. 


Good-Will Ambassador 


On a four-week, 7,500-mile tour 
of Latin America, Vice-President 
Richard Nixon asked speedy comple- 
tion of the Inter-American Highway. 


The Inter-American Highway con- 
nects North and South America. It is 
part of the projected Pan-American 
Highway, which will go all the way 
to Buenos Aires in Argentina. Work 
on the 3,349-mile Inter-American 


section, between the Mexican border 
and Panama Canal, began in 1933. 

In some areas little work has been 
accomplished. Stretches in CGuate- 
mala, Costa Rica, and Panama (to- 
taling about 180 miles) still become 
mud holes during the rainy season. 


Some jungle areas of Panama 
haven't even been surveyed yet. 

The project is financed largely by 
the United States—either by direct 
grants or through loans to the coun- 
tries concerned. The U.S. has al- 
ready spent more than $50,000,000 
on the road. 

Vice-President Nixon estimated 
that at the present rate of progress it 
would take between 15 and 25 years 
to finish the highway. He said he 
would urge President Eisenhower to 
get behind the project so that it 
could be completed in four years. 
About $93,000,000 more is needed. 

Nixon declared that the project 
would help to raise the standard 
of living in the area. The highway 
would open up large areas previ- 
ously inaccessible. It would also aid 
the Central American nations politi- 
cally. Many past misunderstandings 
have arisen partly because of poor 
communications. 

Elsewhere on his tour the Vice- 

President, who was accompanied by 
Mrs. Nixon: 
Attempted to smooth over differ- 
ences between President Somoza 
of Nicaragua and President Figueres 
of Costa Rica. Warfare recently 
broke out along the border between 
the two countries. 


United Press photo 


METRIC TIME SYSTEM—Noble Stiboldt, a Chicago, Iil., attorney, proposes new 


system of telling time—100 seconds, called beats, would eq a 


i which 





would be called a milliday; there would be 100 millidays to .an hour, to be 
called a deciday, with 10 decidays to the day, or ovr present 24 hours. He 
also suggests that when the sun is in its zenith over center of the U.S., near 


Kearney, Neb., 


»Conferred with Cuban strong man 
Fulgencio Batista on methods of 
controlling communism. Batista was 
inaugurated for a four-year term as 
President of Cuba on February 24. 
>Praised the U.S. Information 
Agency as “essential” to the effective 
distribution of news about the U.S. 
Last year, Senator Joseph McCarthy 
(Rep., Wisc.) had charged the agency 
distributed pro-Communist books. 

P Worked the lock levers while in- 
specting the Panama Canal. 

Got stuck for ten minutes in an 
elevator in Mexico City. © 
Landed at Harry S. Truman, Field 
in Charlotte Amalie to begin his 
visit in the Virgin Islands. 

>» Addressed a joint session of Puerto 
Rico's Legislative Assembly. 


Down the Red Drain 


New York State investigators found 
that millions of dollars, donated to 
support civil rights, was actually 
spent for Communist subversion. 


During the 1940's, Americans con- 
tributed large sums of money to sup- 
port organizations. that claimed to 
have worthy aims. The contributors 
included non-Communists and even 
many anti-Communists. Public-spir- 
ited Americans gave generously to 
such organizations as the Civil Rights 
Congress, the American Committee 
for the Foreign Born, and the Joint 
Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee. 

Many of these organizations later 


it should be five decidays metric time all over the country. 


turned up on the U.S. Attorney Gen- 
eral’s list of subversive organizations 
that supported Communist aims. 
Since no one bothered to check up on 
the organizations, little was known 
about how the money was actually 
used. Recently a New York State 
legislative committee began looking 
into the matter. It heard the follow- 
ing testimony: 

»That the Civil Rights Congress, 
which raised more than $1,000,000 
through rallies and donations, spent 
most of its funds for Communist 
causes. Of some $300,000 collected 
for the defense of the “Trenton Six,” 
less than $6,000 had actually been 
used on the case. (The “Trenton Six” 
were six New Jersey Negroes ac- 
cused of murdering a shopkeeper in 
1948. Five were later cleared through 
the efforts of non-Communist lead- 
ers.) Much of the money was alleged 
to have been spent for the defense 
of the top eleven Communists in the 
U.S., who were convicted of conspir- 
ing to overthrow the Government. 


»That the American Committee for 
the Foreign Born, using the names 
of such prominent Americans (often 
without their authorization) as former 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull and 
the late Wendell Willkie (Republican 
Presidential nominee in 1944) as 
sponsors, raised over $1,000,000. The 
money was spent on Communists. 


>That the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee 
Committee collected $1,500,000 to 





aid refugees from the Spanish Civil 
War. It used less than 10 per cent of 
the money for that purpose. 

Officials of the three organizations 
refused under oath to state whether 
or not they were Communists. They 
pleaded possible self-incrimination 
under the Fifth Amendment, when 
asked to testify about their financial 
expenditures and show their records. 

The New York State committee 
recommended that laws be passed to 
prevent such financial dealings in 
the future. This would be done by 
strengthening existing laws and by 
compelling the organizations to re- 
veal their financial records. 


Air Force Anniversary 


The Air Force celebrated its forty- 
fifth anniversary this wee“. 

On a cold December day in 1909, 
a slim, 21-year-old Army lieutenant 
got his orders: “Take plenty of spare 
parts and teach yourself to fly.” 

On Feb. 7, 1910, Lt. Benjamin D. 
Foulois showed up at Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas. He had been given 
54 minutes of flight instruction by 
Wilbur Wright and had spent 128 
minutes aloft as an observer. 

Less than a month later, Lt. Foulois 
successfully flew his wood-and-wire 
one-cylinder plane while thousands 
of spectators looked on. With that 
flight U.S. air power was born. 

The first budget of the fledgling 
Air Force was $150. Today, the Air 
Force has about 21,000 planes and a 
budget of about $28,000,000,000. 

Lt. Foulois went on to become 
chief of the Air Service in World 
War I and to serve as chief of staff of 
the Army Air Corps for four years in 
the early 1930s. He retired in 1935. 

On March 2, the Air Force marked 
the anniversary of the first flight with 
a giant barbecue at Fort Sam Hous- 
ton. Maj. General Benjamin D. 
Foulois was on hand for the unveil- 
ing of a marker at the cow pasture 
where he had made his first flight. 
>Other Anniversaries: Rotary Inter- 
national, worldwide service organiza- 
tion of professional and business 
men, observed its golden anniversary 
by awarding 109 fellowships to stu- 
dents throughout the world. Rotary 
has 400,000 members in 89 countries. 

A similar organization, Kiwanis In- 
ternational, celebrated its 40th anni- 
versary. Kiwanis has 233,000 mem- 
bers in 4,000 clubs in the US., 
Canada, and U.S. possessions. 


In Brief 


Bigger Pay Check. Congress has 
granted itself a pay raise—the first since 
1946. A bill passed by both Houses 
raises Congressional pay from $15,000 
to $22,500 a year. The bill also raises 
the pay for Federal judges. 


Sports Shorts. Little Maureen Con- 
nolly, 20, the world’s No. 1 woman ten- 
nis player, announced her retirement 
from big-time tennis. The-leg she broke 
last year while horseback riding has 
been slow to heal. Said Maureen: “I just 
don’t enjoy tennis any more.” In June 
she plans to marry Olympic horseback 
rider Nerman Brinker. 
>The U.S. will compete in the winter 
Olympics in Italy next year with its 
youngest ski-jumping team in history. 
Included on the six-man first team are 
Rudy Maki, 19-year-old national title- 
holder from Ishpeming, Mich.; Dick 
Rahoi, 19, of Iron Mountain, Mich.; and 
Ragnar Ulland, 17, of Seattle, Wash. 
PIn Fort Lauderdale, Fla., 14-year-old 
Wanda Werner, of Bethesda, Md., set 
a new American swimming record in 
tryouts for the Pan-American meet to 
be held later this month in Mexico City. 
The ninth-grade student broke the old 
record by swimming the 220-yard free 
style event in 2 minutes 29.5 seconds. 


Moon Refound. For the first time 
since 1941, the eighth moon of Jupiter 
(one of 12 circling the solar system’s 
largest planet) has been located. It was 
found by the giant 100-inch telescope 
of the Mount Wilson Observatory in 
California. Credit for the achievement 
goes largely to Univac, the electronic 
computer. The moon hadn't strayed 
from its orbit or disappeared, but com- 
plicated computations are necessary to 
predict its wobbly path. These hadn't 
been figured out since 1941. 

All the equations and figures were 
fed into Univac. In 20 minutes the 
electronic computer came up with an 
answer that would have taken human 
minds at least 40° days. The telescope 
found Jupiter VIII at almost the 
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exact spot Univac had designated. 

Unlike most of the rest of the uni- 
verse (which moves counter-clockwise) 
Jupiter VIII moves clockwise. 


Skating Asylum. Czech skater 
Miroslava Nachodska finished 18th (in 
a field of 22) in the world’s amateur 
figure skating championships at Vienna, 
Austria. Still she managed to make the 
front pages in the American press. The 
pretty 22-year-old Czech eluded her 
supervisor to slip through the Iron Cur- 
tain. She asked U.S. authorities for . 
political asylum. She confirmed that 
“amateurs” in Communist countries 
were not amateurs at all. They were 
paid salaries on the basis of their per- 
formances—in her case about $200 a 
month. She said she had everything 
she wanted in her home country except 
“freedom. I felt like a bird in a cage.” 


Stories in a Sentence 


>The largest annual population in- 
crease in U.S. history—2,823,000 in 
1954—raised the total U.S. population 
to an estimated 163,930,000. 


>The youngest French mayor, 23-year- 
old Miss Marinette Roman, was inau- 
gurated in the farming community of 
Chalancon, France. 


PAs the result of new studies, Columbia 
University scientists believe the uni- 
verse to be 4,800,000,000 years old— 
plus or minus a few hundred million. 


Quick Me 
ON THE “ NEWS 


1. Identify: (a) Edgar Faure (b) 
Ichiro Hatoyama (c) Benjamin Foulois. 

2. France selected a new (a) presi- 
dent (b) premier (c) governor-general. 

3. Vice-President Nixon is completing 
a good-will trip through 
He urged completion of the — : 
section of the Pan-American Highway 
which runs from to ; 
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Robot Collects Tolls 


This motorist is making his payment 
to the automatic toll collector installed 
on New Jersey's new Garden State 
Parkway, a superhighway. 

If a motorist tried to evade the toll 
payment, the box gadget above the 
sign would snap a photograph of the 
motorist’s license plate as he drove off. 
Instead of a toll he would have to pay 
a fine to the state police. 

A driver who tried to shortchange the 
robot by tossing in 20 cents instead of 
a quarter would get the same treat- 
ment as if he had paid nothing. 





A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue 


|. SCHOOL AID 


A. Fact or Opinion: On the line to 
the left of each of the following state- 
ments, place an “F” if it is a fact and 
an “O” if it is an opinion. 

__.1. Most of the funds for «public 
education in the United States 
are raised by local and state 
taxes. 

. Federal contributions to the 
school building program would 
result in domination of the 
schools by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

. A Federal aid program for edu- 
cation should be based on loans 
rather than grants. 

. Senator Hill has introduced a 
Federal aid bill which calls for 
$500,000,000 a year for two 
years as the minimum amount of 
Federal aid. 


B. Multiple Choice: On the line to 
the left of each of the following state- 
ments, write the number preceding 
the word or phrase which best com- 
pletes the sentence. 


It is estimated that the number 
of classrooms needed in 1960 
will be 
1. about the same as now 
2. increased 
3. decreased 
4. half the number now needed 
. Most of the funds for school 
purposes come from 
1. Federal personal income tax 
2. Federal corporation income 
tax 
8. real estate taxes 
4. sales taxes 
. The Federal Government built 
many schools as part of its pub- 
lic works program during the 
1. World War I years 
2. World War II years 
3. 19th century 
4. 1930's 
. All of the following explain the 
increased enrollment in the pub- 
lic elementary and secondary 
schools, except 
1. increased birth rate that be- 
gan during World War II 
2. more state laws requiring at- 
tendance until the age of 16 
$. willingness of the public to 
support education 


année 


4. need for a road-building pro- 
gram 
The Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is 
1. Ezra Benson 
2. Oveta Culp Hobby 
3. Samuel Brownell 
4. Charles Wilson 
. The President's program for 
Federal aid to education in- 
cludes all of the following, 
except 
1. $500,000,000 a year for two 
years in direct grants to local 
school districts 
. purchase of school bonds 
from local school districts 
. setting up a reserve fund’ to 
help states establish school- 
construction authorities 
. direct grants to local school 
districts, matched by State 
grants, where the local dis- 
trict is too poor to pay back 
loans or rent schools 


oe 


il. THAILAND 


__a. Thailand lies in a part of the 
world known as 
1. South Asia 3. Middle East 
2. Western Asia 4. North Africa 
__b. The name by which Thailand 
was known formerly is 
1. Taiwan 
2. Chosen 
3. Land of the Morning Calm 
4. Siam 
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. Population of Thailand is about 
1. 1,500,000 3. 78,000,000 
2. 20,000,000 4. 125,000,000 

. Thailand is about the size of 
1. China 3. Texas 
2. Rhodelsland 4. the U.S. 

. Most people in Thailand earn 
their living by 
1. fishing 
2. farming 
3. mining 
4. work in light industry 

. The percentage of farmers in 
Thailand who own their own 
land is about 
1. 1% 

2. 10% 

. The most 
Thailand is 
1. rice 8. tea 
2. subar 4. rubber 

. 4ll of the following countries 
are joined with Thailand in the 
Manila Pact, except 
1. the United States, Pakistan, 

and the Philippines 
2. Australia, New Zealand, and 
Great Britain 
8. Great Britain, France and 
4 


3. 50% 
4. 80% 
important crop in 


the United States 
. India, Pakistan, and the 
Philippines 


iil. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place a “T” if 
it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient infor- 
mation in the graph on which to base 
a conclusion. 


__1. The number of nonfarm dwell- 
ing units started per month has 
increased steadily since 1946. 
The number of nonfarm dwell- 
ing units started per month was 
92,000 in 1953. 

3. The peak of starts in nonfarm 
housing during the period in 
the graph was reached in 1950. 

. The 1951 decline in nonfarm 
dwelling units started was ow- 
ing to the drain in supplies dur- 
ing the Korean War. 

. The estimated number of non- 
farm dwelling units started. be- 
tween March and November 
1954 was over 100,000 per 
month. 
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WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Bangkok ( bang’kdk ) 

Malaya (ma.la’a) 

Pibul Songgram (pé.bdé0n’ séng’kriim ) 

Phumiphon Aduldet (pd0m’é.pén a.d66n. 
Ldad) 

Rama (rii‘ma) 

Siam (si.am’) 

Thailand (t?lind) 

Viet Nam (vé.iit nim) 

Yunnan (y60.nan’ ) 





By AMBROSE FLACK 


7 FIRST of April came dark and 
stormy, with silver whips of light- 
ning cracking open the lowering clouds 
that seemed to skim the treetops. My 
brother Tom and I, recovered from 
chest colds, tired by reading and listen- 
ing to the radio, turned to the big 
living-room window of our house on 
Syringa Street. 

“Here they come, Mother,” cried 
Tom when a big truck drove up in the 
teeming rain and stopped in front of 
the empty cottage across the street. 

Mother hurried in from the kitchen 
and we three looked out. That truck, 
we knew, contained the Duvitch family 
and all their earthly possessions. 

Mr. Duvitch and the biggest boy 
carefully helped Mrs. Duvitch from the 
seat and walked her into the house, 
supporting her all the way. Another big 
boy, carrying a well-bundled baby, fol- 
lowed. A stream of young Duvitches, 
accompanied by a big brown hound- 
like dog, poured out of the back of the 
truck and stood in a huddle in the rain. 

All afternoon Mother, Tom and my- 
self had been watching out for them, 
with rather mixed emotions. For the 
Duvitches .were immigrants and the 
first of their nationality to settle in our 
small smug town. 

“I wonder if Mrs. Duvitch is ill,” 
murmured Mother, looking through the 
rain at the dreary street scene. 

“She must be,” said Tom. “I wonder 
if it'll be all right for Andy and me to 
help ‘em move in their stuff.” 

Mother shook her head. It was a 
strict family rule that any illness which 
kept us out of school would automati- 
cally keep us indoors. 

But’ the Duvitches got along very 
well without help from us. As it turned 
out, they were old hands at moving. 
For years before coming to America 
they had been on the move, to escape 
starvation, separation, possible assass- 
ination. Every child capable of two- 
legged locomotion pitched in and 
helped carry the things from the truck. 
In no time at all, it seemed, the truck 
was empty and the Duvitches were 
shut up tight in their new home. 

That was the signal: for Mother to 
step into the kitchen. She returned 
swathed in her hooded raincoat, carry- 
ing a basket containing a vacuum jug 
of chicken soup, a baked tuna-fish dish, 
steaming hot; a loaf of fresh bread and 
a chocolate cake. These she took to the 
house across the street and gave basket 
and all to the boy, who answered her 
knock. It wasn’t her plan to stop for 
a visit that-day but to wait a week or 
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It took a bucket of fish to interest 
the neighborhood in the Duvitch family 


The Strangers 
That Came to Town 


so and call when the Duvitches were 
all settled. 

The next day when the three of us— 
Mother, Tom and myself—were having 
lunch, we heard a faint tap at the back 
door. I answered it and there stood a 
pale dark-eyed boy, looking very sol- 
emn, holding our basket. It contained 
the empty vacuum jug, casserole dish 
and cake plate, all of which shone, and 
a tiny, very shapely potted rose tree, in 
exquisite pink-tipped bud, the hand- 
somest plant—and the only plant of its 
kind—ever seen in that neighborhood. 

“I send them a few scraps of food,” 
murmured Mother a few seconds later, 
deeply touched, “and get this queenly 
gift!” 

That was our last traffic with the 
Duvitch family for over two years. 
When Mother stopped to visit them a 
week after their coming, the little girl 
who opened the door a few inches said, 
“Mamma sick; she stay in bed today.” 
Mrs. Duvitch never crossed the street 
to our house and Mother, a rather 
formal women, made no further at- 
tempts to see the family. But Father 
disagreed when she remarked that she 
thought the Duvitches probably wished 
to be left alone. 

Syringa Street seemed to be a friend- 
ly street. Behind the facades of the 
street’s dwellings there was probably 
no more greed, envy, superstition or 
intolerance than lurked behind the 
doors of any average dwelling in any 
average American town. The cardinal 
virtues, no doubt, were all represented. 
Yes, Syringa Street seemed to be a 
friendly street. 

But the Duvitches were marked peo- 
ple. They were the one struggling fam- 
ily in a prosperous community—and 
poverty, amid prosperity, is often em- 
barrassing and irritating to the prosper- 


out. They were considered unattractive 
physically. They were so meek! The 
Duvitches never fought back. 

The women started in on Mrs. Du- 
vitch because she “never showed her 
face.” It is true she was rarely if ever 
seen in the daytime, emerging from her 
dwelling only after dark in warm 
weather, to sit on the veranda, where 
she found privacy behind the ragged 
trumpet-creeper. But this gave rise to 
the rumor that she was the victim of an 
obscure skin disease and that every 
morning she shook scales out of the 
bed sheet. 

Mr. Duvitch, too, was classified as 
an untouchable. His job, a rather mal- 
odorous one, was with the local rendes- 
ing plant as a laborer. It followed that 
the Syringa Street young, meeting him 


-on the street, sometimes stopped their 


noses as they passed him by—a furm of 
torment all the more acute when Mr. 
Duvitch had to share f with the chil- 
dren that happened to be with him. 

Black hard luck seemed to be their 
lot. 

A few weeks after they moved to 
Syringa Street they suffered a tragedy 
they were all summer in recovering 
from—Mr. Duvitch lost two weeks’ pay 
while gathering mushrooms in Tama- 
rack Swamp. Inside of a year and a 
half, three Duvitch boys had lost, 
among them, by various mishaps, two 
fingers, one eye and an ear lobe. They 
were ‘forever being cut up, bruised, 
mutilated by things falling, breaking, 
cracking and exploding. 

A mild case of typhoid, mass cases 
of whooping cough and measles—all 
plagued the family within a year of 
their arrival. Their only bright spot 
here was Dr. Switzer, one of the town’s 
kindliest souls. He declined to accept 


fees, but was several times seen leaving 
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the Duvitch cottage, carrying off a 
handsome house plant and looking very 
pleased. The Duvitches’ dog, Kasimar, 
acted just like the family to which he 


belonged—like one of the world’s poor-. 


est canine relations. 

Because they cast their eyes on the 
sidewalk as one passed them by and 
spoke only when spoken to, the young 
Duvitches, like their parents, were con- 
sidered antisocial. 

That first September four Duvitches 
—Irving, Benny, Abe and Esther—reg- 
istered at the local grammar school. 
Mrs. Lovejoy, the principal, said they 
were bright, conscientious, pathetically 
eager but almost pathologically shy. 
Before she could put a stop to it, some 
of their classmates scoffed at the leaf- 
lard-and-black-bread sandwiches they 
ate for lunch, huddled in one corner 
of the recreation room. After school 
they headed straight for home, never 
lingering on the playground. 


Bor Mother, remembering the potted 
rose tree, always had a friendly word 
and a smile for the young Duvitches 
when she saw them and a bone for 
Kasimar when he found courage to 
venture across the road. Father was the 
only man on Syringa Street who tipped 
his hat to sixteen-year-old pock-marked 
Maria Duvitch, otherwise quite pretty, 
when he met her coming home from 
her piecework job in Miller's Box Fac- 
tory. It may have been that their Euro- 
pean travail made it easy for them to 
endure such a trifle as humiliation in 
America. 

“I think,” said Father one fine Sat- 
urday morning in July two years after 
the Duvitches had come to Syringa 
Street, “that it would be very pleasant 
for Andy, Tom and myself to pitch our 
tent out at Durston’s Pond and spend 
the night. We could fish and swim. 
That is,” he added, “if Mother can 
spare us.” 

“I can spare you very well,” Mother 
said cheerfully. She packed a hamper 
of food, Tom and I fetched the tent 
from the attic and Father looked over 
his fishing tackle. An hour after lunch 
we were driving through rolling farm 
country out to Durston’s Pond, four 
miles north of town, 

We often had the serene little lake 
all to ourselves but on our arrival that 
afternoon we found half a dozen male 
Duvitches in possession. They had been 
fishing for several hours, casting from 
the shore, dropping their lines over the 
wooden bridge that spanned Cat 
Creek, and trolling for bass from a flat- 
bottomed rowboat. 

Tom and I, Philistines like our 
friends, ignored the Duvitch boys but 
Father went up to Mr. Duvitch and 
put out his hand. 





“Good afternoon, Mr. Duvitch! It’s 
nice to see you and the boys here. 
What a beautiful day! Are Mrs. Du- 
vitch and the girls all well?” 

Mr. Duvitch was a little fellow, a 
lean starveling of a man with watery 
blue eyes and a kicked-about look. 
Gratitude for being agreeably noticed 
showed in his mosquito-bitten face as 
he took Father’s hand and his tremulous 
smile showed broken teeth. 

“I know the mosquitoes are biting,” 
Father went on pleasantly, “but are the 
fish?” 

Proudly, oh, so proudly, Mr. Duvitch 
exhibited the catch that would prob- 
ably feed his family for the better part 
of a week: a fine mess of bass, perch 
and sunfish, all of them alive, as far as 
I could see, and swimming around in 
the oaken washtub in which they had 
been dropped. 

We three pitched the tent on a little 
knoll over the pond, and then Father, 
with a happy sigh, lay down on the 
blanket for a nap in the sun. Tom and 
I played a game of chew-the-peg on 
the grassy bank above the water and, 
later on, made several trips to the tent, 
for the camera, the field glasses, the 
sun lotion. On a trip for a cold drink 
from the vacuum jug and to fetch tow- 
els and soap, we stopped to look again 
at the Duvitches’ catch of fish. 

Mr. Duvitch and the boys had 
moved away and were fishing in a small 
arm of the pond below us. None of 
them seemed visible. Tom and I, our 
glances meeting over the big cake of 
soap in my hand, were similarly and 
wickedly inspired—the thing was irre- 
sistible. We held a brief whispering 
conversation; and then, egged on by 
him and quite willing on my own, I 
played a shameful trick on the Duvitch- 
es, the memory of which will come 
back to the end of my days to plague 
me. Without considering further, I 
dropped the cake of soap into the tub 
of fish. 

“Let’s go,” whispered Tom after we 
had watched the soap sink to the bot- 
tom. 

We swam out to the raft, diving and 
frolicking in the deep water. After a 
while the Duvitches, calling it a day, 
assembled at a spot on the shore below 
our tent, happy in the knowledge of a 
good catch to take home. 

In a little while Tom and I could 
hear their muffled exclamations of dis- 
belief and dismay. Father woke up and 
joined our neighbors in a conclave, 
looking down at the tub of fish near his 
feet. After a few moments he produced 
the whistle he carried on all our coun- 
try excursions and blew it piercingly 
three times, the proclamation of emer- 
gency. This meant that Tom and I must 
come at once. 

Looking as guilty as we felt, we 








swam in and joined the group gathering 
around the tub. In the midst of our 
stricken neighbors stood Father, hold- 
ing the half-melted cake of soap in his 
palm silently but accusingly, for the 
fish had perished miserably in the soapy 
water and were unfit té eat. Not only 
had Tom and I snatched precious food 
from their mouths but we had brazenly 
advertised the contempt in which we 
held them. 

Father's eyes were narrow slits of blue 
fire in his white face. I had never seen 
him so angry. One look at Tom and 
me told him everything. Words would 
have been superfluous and my brother 
and I bowed our heads in acknowl- 
edgement of our guilt. 

“You will begin,” Father said in a 
voice I didn’t recognize, “by saying 
you're sorry.” 


om stunned neighbor wiped his 
blinking eyes as he listened to our 
mumbled words, which Father made us 
repeat when they were inaudible. But 
there was no hostility, no animosity 
toward us in the man and it was obvi- 
ous also that he considered himself too 
humble to receive an apology, finding 
it, like most of life’s troubles, a mock- 
ery to be endured without protest. His 
sons showed no resentment, either, only 
a kind of resignation. 

“Do you realize,” said Father coldly, 
looking from Tom to me, “that in cer- 
tain primitive communities the sort of 
stunt you've pulled would be punish- 
able by death?” 

Tom and I did not reply. 

“Turn over the tub,” said Father 
abruptly, addressing us as if we were 
strangers. 

We turned it over. The gray soapy 
water ran away in bubbly rivulets, and 
the poisoned fish lay exposed on the 


grass. 

“Count the fish,” Father ordered us, 
his voice like steel. ; 

Tom and I got down on our knees. 

“How many are there?” demanded 
Father. 

“Sixty-one,” I said. 

“How many bass?” 

“Twelve.” 

Father handed Mr. Duvitch two dol- 
lars, the price of a day’s rental of the 
rowboat. Then, looking both the aveng- 
ing angel and executioner, he ordered 
Tom and me, with our tackle and bait, 
off the land we had disgraced—into 
exile, out on Durston’s Pond. 

“And you are not to come back,” he 
gave out in the same steely tones, “until 
you've caught sixty-one fish to repay 
Mr. Duvitch. See to it that among them 
you bring in at least a dozen bass.” 

Father stepped up to the tent on the 
knoll to fetch our shirts and dungarees. 
These he rolled into a tight ball and 








shot like a bolt into the rowboat. He 
then turned his back to us and, thus 
disowned, Tom and I lost no time in 
rowing out on the pond. Father's deci- 
sions, even with Mother present, were 
never reversed and swift execution, 
from which there was no appeal, fol- 
lowed his sentences. 

Out in the middle of the big pond 
we dropped anchor and began to fish. 
I knew that if it took us all summer to 
catch them, we dared not set foot 
ashore without sixty-one fish. Almost at 
once Tom pulled in a good-sized bass 
and ten minutes later two yellow perch 
were added to our string. The crest- 
fallen Duvitches went home. That was 
about four in the afternoon. 


On the mosquitoes! They were bad 
enough at the time, and while the light 
held, but after we had been fishing for 
three hours and had caught eight fish, 
they swarmed out of the dark Hades of 
swampland surrounding the pond like 
Lucifer’s angels, in legions. 

After an hour of it.we wanted to 
leap overboard. They got in our ears, 
our noses, our eyes, even in our mouths, 
and nestling in our hair, they bit 
through to our scalps. Several times we 
slipped over the side of the boat, 
immersing ourselves in the water to 
escape the bloodthirsty clouds. The 
night dragged on while the whining 
swarms grew thicker. 

“Andy, what time is it?” 

“Ten o'clock, Tom.” 

“Is that all?’ Tom groaned and 
pulled in another bass and killed six 
or eight mosquitoes in one slap. Two 
hours passed and midnight was ghostly 
on Durston’s Pond. 

The moon, bright as day, sailed high 
in the purple sky, dimming the starfire, 
casting a great white shaft of quivering 
radiance on the water, but it was all 
hideous. The big yellow disk sank in 
a gauzy cloudbank, then disappeared 
for good and the stars shone out. 

“Andy, what time is it?” 

“Two o'clock, Tom.” 

The treetops whispered as if in con- 
spiracy against us. Owls hooted—mock- 
ingly we thought—and bats circled over 
our heads, making us feel thoroughly 
damned. Our only solace was the camp- 
fire Father kept burning near the tent, 
which flared like a beacon light in the 
dark. We went on fishing as our tor- 
mentors bit and sang. Each hour was 
an eternity of frenzy and I fairly panted 
for the light of dawn to come, but even 
now I cannot decide which was worse, 
that night with the mosquitoes on 
Durston’s Pond or the following day 
in the blistering heat. 

“It’s four o'clock, Tom and we've got 
sixteen fish.” 





Dawn came but even I, a highly im- 
pressionable -youngster of seventeen, 
did not enjoy that calm effulgent maj- 
esty of daybreak. A long stretch on 
Durston’s Pond, under the July sun, 
still faced us. 

The rising sun was red, casting glim- 
mering circles of rose-colored light on 
the windless surface of the pond. The 
mosquitoes thinned, the fish continued 
to bite. But as we fished the sun mount- 
ed steadily and by eleven it had ful- 
filled its awful prophecy and become a 
ball of fire in the cloudless skies. Tom 
and I began to bake in the heat waves 
that shimmered over the pond and we 
were steamed in the scalding mist. 

“I wish it was night again, Andy.” 
groaned Tom after sweating out two 
hours of it. “That is worse than the 
mosquitoes.” 

“At least we won't get any infections 
from our bites, Tom,” | said feebly. 
The sun’s cauterizing them.” 

“We might get sunstrokes, though, 
without our hats. But I don’t care if I 
do. I'd rather be unconscious.” 

Tom was only fifteen and I think he 
hated me that day. I, the older, should 
have been his protector against partici- 
pation in crime, not his accomplice. I 
wanted to row him in then and come 
back to finish the business alone, but 
there on the green Edenlike shore stood 
Father—the archangel bearing the fiery 
sword, stationed by the Lord at the 
gates of Paradise to bar the way. 

Tom and I weighed our hooks down 
to the deep cold water. We caught two 
more bass and half a dozen sunfish. 


By one o'clock groups of people gath- 
ered on the shore, for word of the 
drama that was being enacted on Dur- 
ston’s Pond had spread through the 
town. Some of the visitors praised 
Father for his stern discipline; others 
berated him. He went right on reading 
his magazine, as indifferent to their 
praise as he was to their criticism. 

Local fishermen who knew the lake 
and something about the angling ability 
of the average youngster made gloomy 
estimates as to the possible length of 
our exile on the water. A few had us 
fishing until the snow flew. They made 
bets too. Would Tom and I have the 
guts to stick it.out? Most of the bets 
were against us. 

But we sat there in the rowboat, 
without food, through the hottest day 
of the summer. 

No breeze stirred. No cloud obscured 
the sun. Even the bird life of the 
swamp, usually a medley of song, was 
silent and dead. Tom was drooping 
visibly in the-glare and | tried hard not 
to look at his scorched face. 

Between three and four, we dropped 
lines in a school of yellow perch and 
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pulled up no less than twenty. The 
bass continued to bite in the deep black 
holes off the swamp, which bristled 
with tfee trunks. Benumbed, _half- 
blinded, moving like automatons, Tom 
and I geared ourselves for the home 
stretch. 

When the sun, dropping low, had 
lost its fury and the hard blue enamel 
of the sky began to pale, I pulled up 
the thirteenth bass, which was our 
sixty-first fish. 

Turned lobster-red, fairly devoured, 
famished and drooping from lack of 
sleep, we put together our rods and 
with our remaining strength rowed to 
where Father was waiting. 

He received us coolly, making no 
comment on our condition. At once he 
asked to see the fish and we held them 
up by the string. 

“Count them,” he said. 

Obviously we would receive permis- 
sion to land only when we had pro- 
duced the required number, which was 
the price of our freedom, 

“Sixty-one,” said Tom. 

“Including thirteen bass,” I added. 

“Very good,” said Father in business- 
like tones. “We will now restore to Mr. 
Duvitch his rightful property.” 

Tom and I took care not to play the 
part of triumphant heroes, even of re- 
deemed sinners—that would not have 
suited our parent. Certainly, in appear- 
ance, we were more damned than re- 
deemed. But when we tottered out of 
the rowboat something in me was quiet- 
ly rejoicing. I guessed that Father was 
secretly proud of our fortitude and I 
realized, too, that all through the night 
he had suffered with us. 

We walked through the crowd of visi- 
tors on the lake shore, climbed into the 
car and silently drove to the Duvitch 
cottage. Mrs. Duvitch and the children 
were not visible but we found Mr. Du- 
vitch sitting on the porch. 

When he saw Tom and me and we 
silently handed him the strings of fish, 
he gulped and swallowed hard. For a 
moment he could not speak. Then, in a 
voice that was raw with emotion, he 
protested that he had not wished us to 
suffer so. Suppose we had fallen over- 
board in the dark? 

“Will you shake hands with the 
boys?” asked Father. 

Instead, Mr. Duvitch broke down. 
My brother and I did not know where 
to look and during these moments we 
suffered more acutely than we had suf- 
fered in the clouds of mosquitoes and 
under the broiling sun. After our neigh- 
bor had composed himself, he seized 
our hands and bowed his head over 
them. There was something Biblical, 
like a picture in the Old Testament, in 
the man’s gesture. Anyway, it was my 
greatest lesson in humility. 

When Mother, who had heard about 














fully. While she was rubbing salves and 
ointments on our seared backs and 
necks, somebody knocked at the kitch- 
en door and Father opened it to find 
Mrs. Duvitch standing there, her face 
and skin clear and undefiled—the first 
time she had crossed the street to our 
house. 

In her pale swaying hand Mrs. Du- 
vitch held a porcelain teacup, orna- 
mented with pink rosebuds and golden 
leaves—a relic from the cld country and, 
as it turned out, her most cherished 
possession. 

Her voice, thin and wispy from fright 
and shock, was difficult to follow. But 
we gathered that she had brought the 
teacup over as a peace offering and as 
a plea for our forgiveness to her family 
for the living purgatory, no matter 
whose fault, through which my brother 
and I had passed. When Mother de- 
clined the teacup and ‘assured Mrs. 
Duvitch that she would not have it 
otherwise with Tom and me, our neigh- 
bor, unable to find her tongue, made a 
little eloquent sign with her hands that 
was for thanks and that looked like a 
silent blessing. She quietly turned and 
went away and again I felt that I had 
witnessed a scene from the Old Testa- 
ment. 

Mother continued her ministrations 
to Tom and me and put us to bed. De- 
spite our skin, which stuck to sheet and 
pillowcase, we slept like creatures 
drugged. 

“It is high time,” Tom and I heard 
Father say calmly, sanely, to Mother 
around noon next day when we woke 
up, “for this senseless feeling against 
the Duvitches to stop and I'm willing to 
do still more to stop it. Tonight we are 
having supper with them. I've just seen 
Mr. Duvitch and he remarked that 
since Andy and Tom caught the fish, 
he'd feel better if we all shared in 
them. I suggested a fish-fry picnic sup- 
per and with a few hints from me, and 
some encouragement, he invited us 
over. It may be an ordeal but we ought 
to be able to bear it.” 

We walked across the street at six 
o’clock, not knowing what to expect. 
All the Duvitches, dressed in their Sun- 
day best, bright and flushed and shin- 
ing as we had never seen them, re- 
ceived us at the door as if we had been 
royalty. They looked at Tom and me 
and delicately looked away—I shud- 
dered when I thought of what my 
brother and I would have had to en- 
dure had this been any other family. 

Instead of a wretched abode we 
found a scantily furnished home that 
shone with cleanliness and smelled of 
spicy garden pinks. In its almost bar- 

‘Continued on page 26) 





Spring Planting 


By Annette Daugherty, Murphy H. &., Mobile, Alabama 
* Starred words refer te flowers. 
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ACROSS 


. Spring flowering shrub resembling 
rhododendron. 

6. Small root used as a relish and in 

salads. 

12. Foot lever. 

. Perennial garden plant with large 
handsome flowers. 

*15. Spring flower; also the colored part 
of the eye. 

constrictor, a snake. 

18. Person inclined to exclusiveness., 

. Forget-me-— : 

20. Loose-fitting garment. 

22. Railroad (a br). 

23. Guineas (abbr.). 
. Rose-like flower popular in the south. 

26. Chemical pane g a titanium. 

. Flower whose seeds are used as a 
flavoring. 

28. Suffix meaning “adherent of.” 

. Undeveloped shoot or stem. 

compass direction 

_ rose. 

. Sweet ___, a climbing flower. 

7. Beneath. 

40. Before noon. 

42. Ghost. 

44. Chemical symbol for glucinum. 

45. United Artists (abbr.). 

46. Inquired. 

47. To and A 

. American Beauty 

51. Trailer (abbr.). 




















*52. “How does your garden ?” 

53. Upright. 

*55. Small, round fruit grown in bunches 
on a vine. 

*56. Shrubs with clusters of tiny, fragrant, 


ag gp or white flowers. 
e lily symbolizes this religious 
holiday. 
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*13. 


SOW Ne Go ta 





imitations. 


.. Ciphers. 


Entrance; passage. 

__— Vegas, Nevada. 

Overhead railway. 

News gathering agency (initials). 
Moines, Iowa. 





. Negative particle. 


Loud, harsh sound made through the 


nose. 


. Offspring of two plants of different 


varieties. 
Trailing vine; also a popular song, 
Rose. 





. Swellings, lumps. 

. To be sick. 

. Strike lightly. 

. 102 in Roman numerals, 

. Systems of signals for communication. 
. Daisylike fall flower. 

. Young dog. 

. Territory (abbr.). 

. Come in. 
. Mountain . 
. American Psychological Association 





(abbr.) 


5 Dedication (abbr. ). 


Blossom. 


. Native tribe of New Zealand. 

. Superlative suffix. 

. Feel one’s way. 

. Short for fraternity. 

. Salt (French). 

. Economic Cooperation Administra- 


tion (abbr.). 


. Grains (abbr.). 
. Tank Corps (abbr.). 
. Chemical symbol for gallium. 














Adventure-minded young men 
choose the U.S. AIR FORCE 


you go places-faster! 


You’re on top of the world when 
you join the U.S. Air Force. You’ll 
live an exciting life, an interesting 
life...with the possibility of world 
wide travel ...and sky high adven- 
ture. What’s more, you’ll earn 
good pay with automatic increases 
and may have an opportunity for 


further schooling. If you qualify, 
you can learn a skill that may 
benefit you the rest of your life. 

Investigate the opportunities 
offered by your U.S. Air Force to- 
day. If you’re adventure minded, 
make up your mind to join the 
U.S. Air Force. 


= STUDENTS! GRADUATE BEFORE YOU ENLIST! 


DIVISION 


AFPTR-P-4 U.S. AIR FORCE 
WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 


Please send me more information on my 
opportunity as an Airman in the U.S. 
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The Strangers 


(Continued from page 24) 


ren simplicity there was something 
comely. A few of the stands, chairs and 
tables had the intimate quality of what 
is fashioned by the human hand. These, 
together with odds and ends the family 
had brought from the old country and 
others resurrected from the town dump 
and mended, painted, waxed and pol- 


ished, made for a kind of native house- . 


hold harmony. Mrs. Duvitch was rais- 
ing little orange and lemon trees from 
seed and experimenting with a pine- 
apple plant growing in a butter tub. 

At once we were conscious of a re- 
markable difference in the demeanor of 
the family. The children, thrilled by 
their first party, by the family’s first 
recognition in this country, kept show- 
ing their pleasure in wide, delighted 
smiles. I couldn’t believe they were the 
same timid, downcast youngsters one 
met on the street and saw in school; 
they seemed to have been touched by 
a wand. The Duvitches’ home was 
their castle; sustained and animated by 
the security of its four walls, shut away 
from a world of contempt and hostility, 
they were complete human beings. In 


their own house their true personalities 
emerged. 

As the host Mr. Duvitch was a man 
we were seeing for the first time. Over- 
joyed to have neighbors in his house, he 
was so full of himself that I was con- 
scious of an invisible stature in him 
which made him seem quite as tall as 
Father. He beamed and feasted his eyes 
on us. Saying very little, he managed to 
make us feel a great deal and he con- 
stantly sought his wife’s eyes with 
glances of delight over the wonder of 
what was happening. 

We ate fried fish and good food of 
the American picnic variety at a long 
plank table set out in the back yard 
under an apple tree. The young Du- 
vitches passed things politely, never 
helping themselves first; and their 
thanks upon receiving a dish were al- 
most ceremonial. They waited patiently 
for their plates and ate every scrap of 
food. 

Father kept the conversation going. 
His every word was listened to, every 
childish eye riveted on him while he 
spoke. As he told stories and jokes, we 
discovered that the Duvitches had a 
gift for gaiety, for laughter, all but ex- 
- tinguished but still capable of resur- 

rection. They were merry people who 
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‘Whod betiove / was ever 
embarrassed by PIMPLES /” 








New! Clearasil Medication 


SKIN-COLORED 


HIDES PIMPLES WHILE IT WORKS 


Doctors’ clinical tests prove this new-type medi- 
cation especially for pimples really works. In 
skin specialists’ tests on 202 patients, 9 out of 
every 10 cases were cleared up or definitely im- 
proved while using CLEARASIL. 

Amazing starving action. cLearasit actually 
starves pimples because it helps remove the oils 
that pimples “feed” on. And CLEARASIL’s anti- 
septic action stops the growth of bacteria that 
can cause and spread pimples. Skin-colored to 
hide pimples and end embarrassment. Grease- 
less, stainless...pleasant to leave on day and 
night for uninterrupted medication. 


America’s largest-selling specific pimple 
medication... because CLEARASIL has helped so 
many boys, girls and adults. GUARANTEED to 
wauk for you as it did in doctors’ tests or money 
back. 59¢ and 98¢. At all druggists. 

Special offer. Send name, address and 15¢ in 
coins or stamps for generous trial size to Eastco, 
Inc., Box 12EJ, White Plains, N. Y. Offer 
expires May 9, 1955. 








had suffered too much. How strange to 
see the boys and girls throw back their 
heads and laugh when Father said 
something that was funny, but not ter- 
ribly funny. 

After supper we were ushered to the 
open summer kitchen, the coolest room 
in the house, for entertainment. 

David played folk songs on his ac- 
cordion. Mr. Duvitch turned out to be 
an amateur ventriloquist; he made the 
dog Kasimar talk Polish, the cat Jan 
talke Russian, and a doll named Sophia 
talk English. Mrs. Duvitch read aloud 
to us, translating as she went along, a 
letter her mother had received from the 
great actress Modjeska, whom her fam- 
ily had known long ago. 

I could tell that the Duvitches were 
a great revelation to Father and that he 
had enjoyed the evening tremendously. 

“To think,” he murmured as if talk- 
ing to himself, while we were crossing 
the street, “that they should turn out 
to be gentle people of cultivation and 
accomplishment. Looked down on and 
ignored by their inferiors!” 

I like to believe that the oil paintings 
of George Washington, Abraham Lin- 
coln and Thomas Jefferson, which hung 
in our living room, helped to establish 
the Duvitches in our community. Even 
the fountain tinkling in the lily pool in 
our garden might have helped. In that 
town, oi] paintings and flowing foun- 
tains were the symbols of wealth and 
aristocracy. Only a few mansions on 
Sycamore Hill were adorned with them. 
Because our home was graced with 
these symbols, we had always been 
classified with the town’s great, which 
gave us such prestige in the neighbor- 
hoed that people often followed our 
lead. Obviously the Duvitches were im- 
portant in Father’s eyes, shown by the 
rigorous sentence he had imposed on 
Tom and me for our misuse of them. 
Added to that, we had recognized the 
family by taking a meal with them in 
their house. Most of our neighbors de- 
cided that if they were good enough for 
a highly educated man like Father (the 
only college graduate on Syringa 
Street), they were~good enough for 
them. The community began to look 
upon things in a different light and it 
soon became the fashion to give the 
Duvitches the favorable nod. 

Mother invited Mrs Duvitch to a tea 
party, where her delicate manners, and 
the fine needlework which engaged her, 
won the approval of the local house- 
wives who were present. On hot days 
our neighbor asked one of her big boys 
to carry the pineapple plant (which 
Mother had advertised well), into the 
back yard; and people were soon stop- 
ping by the fence for a look at the tropi- 
cal specimen. After a while Mrs. Du- 
vitch found courage to ask these people 
into her house and, if Mr. Duvitch was 


at home, he told the visitors stories 
about life in the old country. It was 
then that the neighborhood learned 
about the family’s European past. 

The children ceased stopping their 
noses when Mr. Duvitch passed them 
by and it wasn’t long before the young 
Duvitches were able to enjoy outside 
companionship when they found time 
to play. They blossomed out in school 
and they were soon shining in school 
plays and festivals. Even Kasimar be- 
gan to take on the ways of an Ameri- 
can dog, daring to bark and growl on 
occasion. Nathan. Duvitch, who was sev- 
enteen, could throw and hit a baseball 
as far as anybody his age in town. 
When I learned this, and let it be 
known, he was asked to join one of the 
local ball clubs. David, invited to play 
his accordion at a country dance, 
turned out to be a magician with the 
instrument and ended up being one of 
the community’s most popular players. 
Mrs. Frithjof Kinsella gave One-eyed 
Manny an after-school job in her store 
and later on told Mother he was worth 
three boys put together. 

The community presently had reason 
to be grateful for Mrs. Duvitch’s pres- 
ence. It turned out that she had a great 
gift for nursing, and no fear of death, 
no fear of disease, contagious or other- 
wise. In times of severe illness Dr. 
Switzer often suggested that she be 
sent for—her own girls could take over 
at home. There were almost no nurses 
in town and the nearest hospital was 
over a hundred miles away. When Mrs. 
Duvitch quietly slipped into a sickroom, 
she never failed to bring along a seda- 
tive influence, a kind of sanity. After 
an hour or two of her serene presence, 
the patient was calmed and comforted 
ind the family reassured. : 

People began to turn to the Duvitches 
in all kinds of trouble. A boy who got 
in a bad serape, a bitter family quarrel, 
1 baby who had come into the world 
leformed—the elder Duvitches, with 
their old-world wisdom and gift for ac- 
cepting the inevitable, could sit by the 
hour and argue gently and convinc- 
ingly against disgrace, false pride, grief, 
fear. , 

Most surprising of all, Mr. Duvitch, 
in one respect, turned out to be charac- 
teristically American. One Saturday af- 
ternoon when my ball team was play- 
ing Nathan’s, Father met him in the 
local ball park. 

“Chust like de American boy,” Mr. 
Duvitch exploded when Nathan made a 
timely hit that drove in two runs. Our 
neighbor choked with pride and went 
on: “Nathan’s battering averich three 
hunnert tventy-sevened!” 

On a cold snowy afternoon in winter 
Mr. Duvitch stopped at our house and 
presented Father (who had enormous 
hands, much bigger than any of the 


Duvitches’) with a handsome pair of 
leather mittens, lined with fur, which 
had a slightly acrid ashy odor. 

“No doubt one of the boys resur- 
rected them from a heap of ashes in 
the dump,” remarked Father, drawing 
on the mittens, which fitted perfectly. 
“Why should I value them any the 
less?) Who would have dreamed that 
the Duvitches would have so much 
more to offer us than we have to offer 


them?” 
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Gone to Pots 


The employment interviewer asked 
him, “And where have you recently 
worked?” 

“I was a psychiatrist in a porcelain 
factory.” 

“I never heard of such a job,” said 
the interviewer. “What did you do?” 

The peculiat gleam in the man’s eye 
was in tune with his answer. “I took 


care of the cracked pots.” 
Lior 
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Can you dial your telephone 
in the dark ? 


Chances are there are many times 
when it would be convenient for you 
and your parents if you could. 


That’s why the Bell System has 


come out with this new light-up dial 





telephone. Just lift the handset and 
a tiny bulb lights up the dial. 


If your family’s watching TV, you 
could make a telephone call in the 
same room without turning on a 
bright light. Or you could see to dial 
a number without disturbing some- 
one sleeping in a darkened room. 


This new telephone was designed 
at the Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
Like the plug-in telephone described 
below, its purpose is to make the 
telephone more useful to you and 
your family. 


Need a telephone on the porch in the summer- 
time? Or in any other spot in the home where you 
and your folks are only occasionally? This new 
plug-in telephone can be put into use wherever 
special telephone wall sockets have been installed. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











M= -N!” you explode. “Never 
again—never again as long as 
I live... 

And then the phone rings and it’s 
Hank inviting you to the dance next 
Saturday, and all your ‘high-flown 
resolutions are gone with the wind! 

Fess up, girls—don’t most of your 
problems have a “he” attached to 
them these days? Let’s tackle your 
side of the story this week—another 
time it'll be the fellows’ turn to 
sound off! 


Q. My boy friend's terrific when 
we're alone, but whenever we're in a 


crowd, he’s the biggest show-off I ever 


BOY dates GIRL 





WALLET SIZE 
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PLUS 10¢ SHIPPING 
FROM ONE POSE 
, limited offer 
(or other photograph or snapshot) 
oo nly = 8 wee ® E- 


friends, classmates, relatives, to 
employment or other applica- 


tan 2%" x 344" on luxurious double-weight 

portrait paper, finest satin finish. 

ORDER BY MAIL — MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
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{which will be returned unharmed). Minimum 

order $1. Your money back if you're not 

delighted. 

BAC Dept. 13 

Quincy 69, Massachusetts 


— to give to 
use for col- 











saw. He embarrasses me. What can I 
do about it? 


A. Showing off is usually an indica- 
tion of the same thing as shyness—it 
stems from insecurity, a great desire for 
attention without knowing quite how to 
get it. The shy person is afraid to try to 
make others notice him, and the show- 
off tries too hard! If you really want to 
help your b.f., try to call attention to 
the things he does well, instead of 
playing up his pranks. Never criticize 
him. in front of other people, but do 
comment favorably to others when he 
does something particularly well. If you 
give him the confidence he needs so 
badly, then he won't feel he needs to 
stand on his head to be noticed. 

If you're at a party and he begins to 
show off, change the subject or the 
activity. If you can’t quickly persuade 
him to dance, then get some food or 
change the record—anything to ignore 
his boisterousness. By removing his 
favorite audience (his date!) you'll 
make him see that his behavior isn’t 
impressing you a bit. Come to. think of 
it, maybe in the past you've encour- 
aged him by pretending to enjoy the 
shows he puts on. 

If you're a hostess, ask the “show- 
off” guest to help you. If you appoint 
him captain of a relay team or chief 
chef in charge of sizzling the ham- 
burgers, he'll willingly give up the spot- 
light—and you'll be boosting his ego. 

Usually, “show-offs” are trying to 
cover up their self-consciousness with 
noise arid attention-getting behavior. 
Maybe Ted has a special reason for be- 
ing self-conscious—like being extremely 
short or wearing glasses or braces. If 
this is the case, you might casually 
point out to him others who have simi- 
lar problems and who accept them 
matter-of-factly. Also, if you share your 
problems with him, you can better talk 
together about his. 


Q. How can I let my date know it’s 
time for him to go home, without his 
thinking I'm tied to my mother’s apron 
strings? 

A. Most boys will get the idea with- 
out being bounced or booted—even ver- 
bally. Often they’re just as worried as 
you are about the right time to check 
out. Too early—and you may be in- 
sulted or think they aren’t having a 
good time. Too late—and they might 
get into a jam with their parents or 
yours. So help them out by breaking 
the news gently. Say, “Why is it that 





Bernhardt, Farm Journa! 


all the good radio bands come on just 
when we have to say good night?” If 
this approach doesn’t get him on his 
feet and walking to the door, be more 
plain-spoken: “This is fun, but there 
comes a time—and this is it.” 


Q. My boy friend has just gone into 
the Army for two years. He’s a wonder- 
ful person, and he wants me to marry 
him some day. He’s asked me to wait 
for him. Should I? 


A. A “wonderful person” is worth 
waiting for any time, isn’t he? But the 
question is, what does he mean by 
“waiting” for him? Does he mean that 
you shouldn’t date other boys while 
he’s away? If he does, then you ought 
to think carefully about making such a 
promise. Girls who have promised to 
wait often regret it, when, as frequently 
happens, they meet another “wonderful 
boy”! 

There are many ways to play the 

“waiting game.” While you're waitiitg 
for him to return, you can date other 
boys—to make even more certain that 
your long-distance romance is the right 
one for you. While you're waiting, too, 
you have a good opportunity to make 
him proud of you. Take classes in sew- 
ing or photography; develop your ability 
to communicate your experiences and 
ideas through regular letter writing; 
learn how to shop intelligently for food 
and clothing; read books; learn about 
music, interior decorating, or child care. 

The final decision you make will de- 
pend on low your G. I. rates in your 
affections after you've had a wide range 
of boy friends and activities. If you still 
think he’s wonderful, your intelligent 
waiting won't be in vain. In fact, such 
waiting is what every girl should be 
doing until she’s ready and willing to 
take a marriage vow! 








SPORTS 


OU probably won't find Bill Ridley’s 
name on any All-American basket- 
ball team this year. The U. of Illinois 
captain is a little fellow, standing only 
5-9. And he isn’t one of the nation’s 
leading scorers, though he averages 17 
points a game. 

But Bullet Bill is a great ball player, 
who probably has a bigger future than 
many of the bigger-name college stars. 
He’s another Slater Martin. He’s built 
like him, has the same dazzling speed, 
play-making skill, scoring ability, and 
plays the same sort of hounding de- 
fense. Bétcha he makes a fine pro some 
day. 


> Talking about the pros reminds me 
that I haven’t written much about ’em 
this season. It’s not that I don’t like pro 
ball. It’s the greatest! But I've been 
raving about Cousy and Johnston and 
Schayes for so many years that I’m be- 
ginning to take them for granted. 

Anyway, just for the record, here’s 
my 1954-55 All-American (ten-man) 
pro team: * 

Front-Court Men: Adolph Schayes 
(Syracuse), Vern Mikkelsen (Minne- 
apolis), George Yardley (Fort Wayne), 
Paul Arizin (Philadelphia). 

Centers: Neil Johnston (Philadel- 
phia) and Bob Pettit (Milwaukee). 

Back-Court Men: Bob Cousy (Bos- 
ton), Frank Selvy (Milwaukee), Slater 
Martin (Minneapolis), Bill Sharman 
(Boston). 

Honorable Mention: jim Pollard 
(Minneapolis), Larry Foust (Fort 
Wayne), Mel Hutchins (Fort Wayne), 
Paul Seymour (Syracuse), Harry Gal- 
latin (New York). 


>» My 1954 All-American H. S. Football 
Squad (in Feb. 2 issue) must have been 
a dandy. For the first time in four years, 
I received nary a complaint! Of course 
I got a couple of “suggestions.” 

Miss Rie Zuern, a teacher at Berlin, 
Ind., tells me that 127 of her students 
would have voted for “Bullet Bill” But- 
ler, powerhouse runner who sparked 
Berlin H. S..to two unbeaten seasons; 
while Richard Lawrence and his bud- 
dies at Roxana (Ill.) H. S. put in a 
strong plug for their pride and joy— 
Charles Dickerson, 265-pound tackle 
who anchored Roxana’s unbeaten team. 
An Honor Roll student, Dickerson made 
the All-District team both on offense 
and defense! 


> Record-crazy—that’s baseball. There’s 
a record for everything—most balks by 
a pitcher with green eyes, most hits to 
right field by a 32-year-old utility in- 
fielder, most errors by a 52” short- 
stop, and so on. My idea of the 20 





Short Shots 


GREATEST records in the book fol- 
lows: 
Most Years Played—25, Eddie Col- 
lins, Philadelphia and Chicago (A. L.), 
1906-1930. 
Consecutive Games Played—2,130, 
Lou Gehrig, N. Y. Yankees, 1925-1939. 
Batting Average, Season—.424, Rog- 
ers Hornsby, St. Louis (N. L.), 1924. 
Lifetime Batting Average—.367, Ty 
Cobb, Philadelphia and Detroit (A. L.), 
24 years, 1905-1928. 
Most Years Leading Batter—12, Ty 
Cobb, Detroit. 
Runs Scored, Season—177, Babe 
Ruth, N. Y. Yankees, 1921. 
Most Hits, Season—257, George Sis- 
ler, St. Louis (A. L.), 1920. 
Consecutive Hits—12, Pinky Hig- 
gins, Boston (A. L.), 1938, and Walt 
Dropo, Detroit, 1952. 
Consecutive Games Batted Safely— 
56, Joe DiMaggio, N. Y. Yankees, 1941. 
Home Runs, Season—60, Babe Ruth, 
N. Y. Yankees, 1927. 
Runs Batted In, Season—190, Hack 
Wilson, Chicago (N. L.), 1930. 
Stolen Bases, Season—96, Ty Cobb, 
Detroit, 1915. 

Games Won (Pitcher), Season—4l, 
John Chesbro, N. Y. Yankees, 1904 (lost 
12). 

Consecutive Games Won—19, Rube 
Marquard, N. Y. Giants, 1912. 

Pitching Percentage, Season — .886 
(won 31, lost 4), Lefty Grove, Phila- 
delphia (A. L.), 1931. 

_ Earned-Run Average, Season—1.14, 
Walter Johnson, Washington, 1913. 

Consecutive Scoreless Innings Pitched 
—56, Walter Johnson, Washington, 
1913. 

Shutouts, Season—16, Grover Alex- 
ander; Philadelphia (N. L.), 1916. 

Strikeouts, Game—18, Bob Feller, 
Cleveland, 1938. 

Strikeouts, Season—348, Bob Feller, 
Cleveland, 1946. 


> Could a horse beat a skater at a mile? 
Could a cyclist beat a speed boat? All 
you sports fans interested in speed—and 
that means everybody—should get a 
boot out of the following record table— 
comparing the mile records of. planes, 
autos, human beings, and other speedy 
objects (the timings represent minutes, 
seconds, and tenths of seconds): 








Jet Airplane (Scott Crossfield, 1953)__.__ 0:02.7 
Automobile (John Cobb, 1947) 0:09.1 
Speed Boat (Slo-Mo-Shun IV, 1952). 0:20.2 
Horse Running (Citation, 1950) 1:33.6 
Bicycle (Alf Goullet, 1912)... 1:51.0 
Skating (Del Lomb, 1948)... = = 2:29.7 
Human Running (John Landy, 1954)... 3:58.0 
Swimming (John Marshall, 1950) 19:49.4 



































A prosperous prospector, Jim, 
Had a beard that a scythe 
couldn’t trim. 
Said a friend, “Why you dunce! .. 
Shave with CLOSE-UP just once!” 
Now the gold-diggers scream: 
“Wow! Dig him!” 














*Exclusive Lentheric process that assures 
just the right lather consistency to spread quickly, 
Stand up through your shave, rinse easily! 
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Sending for Stamps? 


only from rel and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Cur renters aS ee Sere 
corefully before sending money stamps. 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you for in advance, q se- 
lection of other stamps es “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” has a price 
clearly marked. Hf you k any of the Bony 
stamps you must pay for and return ones 
you do net wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
advertisers be sure to write your name and address 
. you to any 
of the “approval” stamps return them » 
being careful to write your name and address 
you 
do all in their power to their readers from 
unfair practices. Any who considers that he 
has been deceived as a result of his response to 
an ativertisement in Scholastic zines is urged 
to appeal to the Executive Editor, Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd , New York 36, N. Y. 
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TAMPS 


ied cononiy Feo? 
1S MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
To ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 


N) 





GIANT STAMP ZOO FREE! 


Fifteen different Including rhinoceros, snake, tiger, zabu 

. , emu, kookabura, horse—With is. 
Send 10c for postage and handling. BLA‘ STAMP co. 
St. Catharines 522, Ontario, Canada 








Christmas Every Month 


12 monthly and 4 bonus packets of 
stamps are sent to members each 
year. For information write to the: 


DESERT STAMP CLUB 
P. O. Box 16 Redlands, 


Classmate Photo speciat 
30 51.00 











for lovelion WALLET PHOTOS 


@ For every photo and gift use 
®& On special silk finish paper 
@ Full — 21/2 x 3/2 wallet size 
@ Minute Man service is fast 


cs eguiar 20 for $1.00 quality — guaranteed to 
please or money quickly returned. 


¥ Use this limited offer coupon now. 
MINUTE MAN PHOTO, 2 
Box 187, Lexington 73, Mass. 


| Enclose portrait or negative which will be 
returned unharmed. Please rush to me: 


©) 30 wallet photoes $1.00 plus 10c shipping 
C) 60 wallet photos $2.00 postpaid 
©) 90 wallet photos & gift photo holder $3. p.p. 


ciTY ZONE. STATE............ - 











By TONY SIMON 
Director, United Nations Stamp Clubs 


Stamp Collecting and YOU 


Your hobby tells a lot about you, 
reported John E. Gibson last month. 
A magazine writer, he interviewed 
school, recreation, public health ex- 
perts. One question was: What do find- 
ings show about stamp collectors? 

The experts answered that collectors 
(whether they save stamps, seashells, 
paintings, and so on) are apt to have 
a high intelligence. They have a great 
thirst for knowledge. Their inquiring 
mind seldom leaves them time to be 
bored. And they aren’t upset easily. 

“And you tend to be happier and 
better contented with life than the ma- 
jority of your fellowmen,” Mr. Gibson 
wrote. “This is particularly true if you 
are a stamp collector.” 

Studies of stamp collectors have been 
made in several U. S. colleges. One 
such study shows that stamp collectors 
score higher marks on “world knowl- 
edge” tests (especially in history and 
geography) than non-collectors. Many 
stamp collectors are reported to have 
“mental ability” which is “greater than 
that of the general population.” 

Some time ago a study was made 
of four leading hobbies—stamp collect- 
ing, music, photography, and model 
engineering. Stamp collectors were 
found to be the “happiest and best 
adjusted” of the lot. Recently 5,000 
sixth-grade pupils from 258 schools 4n 
31 states were given intelligence tests. 
Girls and boys whose hobby is collect- 
ing averaged the highest marks. 


NEW SAAR ISSUE 


The Saar Territory has issued a new 
stamp in tribute to her rural postmen. 
The stamp, below, shows a postman 
making his rounds on farms. 


Gimbels Stamp & Coin Dept 
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Short Shots 
(Continued from page 29) 


> American League figures and facts: 
Youngest team, Detroit, average age 
25.34 years; oldest team, Baltimore, 
29.45; oldest player, Ellis Kinder, Bos- 
ton, 40; youngest, Harmon Killebrew, 
Washington, 18; tallest, Frank Sullivan, 
Boston, and Ron Jackson, Chicago, 
6-64; shortest, Phi] Rizzuto, New York, 
5-6. 


> Plug No. 986 for a basketball star 
“you should have written up in your 
column”: Melissa Herman of Millers- 
burg (Pa.) H. S. makes a case for Howie 
Landa, 5-9 whiz from little Lebanon 
Valley College. Howie, she tells me, has 
been scoring 26.5 points a game and 
outplaying everybody he’s come up 
against. Against the famous La Salle 
team, for example, he dropped in 32 
points while the great Tom Gola was 
scoring 31! 

—HeErMan L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





The Run-around 


The five men were ordering break- 
fast.” 

“T'll have pancakes,” said the first. 

“Hot cakes,” said the second. 

“Wheat cakes,” said the third. 

“Griddle cakes,” said the fourth. 

The last man looked around, puzzled. 
“They're all synonyms, aren't they?” he 
asked. 

“No,” said the waiter. “If you want 


a synonym I can give you a bun.” 
American Legion Magazine 


Tit for Tat 


Husband: “When are you going to 
quit driving from the back seat?” 
Wife: “When you stop cooking from 


the dining room table.” 
Auburn Plainsman 








153 ALL DIFFERENT 
| GERMANY 

zorum weer B ABC 
3 Big Bargain lists and 


approvals included. 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Jamestown SS-510, N. Y. 


STAMP cr eons. AR A 
More than 100 diff. fascinating, intri- 
guing stamps from Europe, Africa, So. e 


America, Scandinavia, Balkans, “Asia, 

etc., used stamps and unused stamps, you will be thrilled! 
All given to approval service applicants sending post - 
age. TATHAM STAMP CO., SPRINGFIELD 92, MASS. 


Different United States, including 

regular postage, commemoratives, 
airs, dues, cut squares, seals, reve- ; Cc 
nues, specials and others with bar- 

gain approvals. SFECIAL—100 Different for only 50¢. 

LEONARD UTECHT, 1143) N. Keeler, Chicago 5i, ti. 











Foreign Coin, Banknote and 
iMustrated coin list 
to ap service 


10¢. | 








f a Animals, Birds, Triangles, 
Flowers, . Locomotives, Kings, Dicta- 
tors, Multi Historical, Geographical 


Musical. 1 Battles, Glants. | Midgets and over 100 others. 

Fascinating story approvals. Send handling, please. 
CANADA STAMP ComPany 

1907 Main St. Dept. 316 Niagara Falls, New York 





Collector 


Three small boys were bragging 
about their fathers’ occupations, 

Said the first boy: “My father puts 
on a white coat, wraps up his head, 
operates for about an hour, and gets 
a check for $200.” 

Said the second boy: “My father 
messes around at the office, makes a 
few speeches at the courthouse and 
gets a check for $500.” 

Said the third boy whose father was 
a preacher: “My father talks for 30 
minutes once a week and it takes eight 
men to carry the money in.” 


Future Farmer — 


Early Start 


Fan: “How long did it take to make 
you a star?” 

Basketball player: “Oh, I've been 
dribbling ever since I was a baby.” 


Polywog 


On the Square 

Teacher: “Now, children, I want you 
all to draw a ring.” - 

Tonimy drew a square. 

Teacher: “Tommy, I told you to 
draw a ring, and you have drawn a 
square. Why?” 

Tommy: “Mine’s a boxing ring.” 





SCHOOL SENIORS 


Sell your classmates America’s Most 
Beautiful and complete fine of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 
and earn tional issi 
Ne financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 











Stetson U. Reporter 
,. . 








FRENCH-FOLD. 


FOTO FORMALC 


All for 


ve 


complet: 





notepaper . . . beautifully framed by a die-cut and 
embossed window! Smart-looking and “‘just right’’ for 
your correspondence, thank-you notes, party announce- 


negative (preferred) or pi 
complete set of 20 of these luxurious picture-note- 
papers with matching envyel . Sample, 10c. QUICK 
DELIVER Mail 
your order now 


Y, SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


{ 
CUSTOM PIX CO. 
General P. 0. Box 1234 








New York 1, N. Y. 











Answers to Last Issue’s Crossword Puzzle 
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Pfunny Stuff 


“The evening wore on,” continued 
the man who was telling the story. 

“Excuse me,” interrupted the wit, 
“but can you teil us what the evening 
wore on that occasion?” 

“I don’t know that it is important,” 
replied the storyteller. “But if you must 
know, it was the close of a summer 
day.” 


On_the Dot 


Boss (dictating): “In answer to your 
letter—pardon me, Miss Lily, but what 
is the period for?” 

Stenographer: “That marks five 
o'clock—everything after that is over- 
time.” 


Brewster Blade | 


The Last Laugh 


Two judges were arrested for speed- 
ing. When they arrived in court,’ no 
other judge was present, so they de- 
cided to try each other, The first judge 
went up to the bench and said, “You 
are charged with exceeding the speed 
limit. How do you plead?” 

“Guilty,” was the answer. 

“You are hereby fined five dollars.” 

“Hmm,” said the other judge, “these 
cases are becoming far too common. 
This is the second case of this sort 
we've had this morning. I hereby fine 
you ten dollars or ten days in jail.” 


Hoot Mon! 
Young Angus McTavish MacHugh 
Is in a terrible stew. 
He worked 30 weeks 
With a thesis on Keats, 


To learn that no essay was due! 
Virginia Spectator 


Savings 
Sophomore: “Dad, you're a ‘lucky 
man.” 
Father: “How is that?” 
Sophomore: “You won't have to buy 
new books for me next semester. I'm 
taking last year’s work over again.” 
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26 OTHER 
POINT STYLES 
tor every other kind and way of writing 


CHOOSE 


THE RIGHT POINT FOR THE WAY 
YOU RIGHT...by number 





point styles 


To select or re- 
place . . . here’s 
all you do 


Use the pen that fairly 
floats your writing onto 
paper. Select your per- 
sonal point from 
Esterbrook’s 30 point 
styles—and fit this point 
into the barrel of an 
Esterbrook fountain 
Pen. At all pen counters. 


FOUNTAIN PEN 
‘JHE WORLD'S MOST PERSONAL FOUNTAIN PEN 


COPYRIGHT 1966, 





THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPARY 





































































































HURDLE 


wrhen 
you mean 


HURTLE 


To hurdie means to leap over, as in a hurdie race. To hurtle means to dash against 
violently, as in a collision. 

And speaking of dashing, we hope you'll dash right out (when school’s over) and find 
MR. PEANUT, the friendly fellow who appears on the label of all PLANTERS products. 


You'll be glad you did, because MR. PEANUT offers you real enjoyment in flavor and 
goodness. You'll find Mr. Peanut in one of three places: (1) on a nickel bagful of plump, 
fresh-salted PLANTERS PEANUTS... . on a delicious, crunchy Jumbo Block Peanut Bar... 
or on the jar of smooth, creamy PLANTERS Peanut Butter. Meet MR. PEANUT foday! 


PLANTERS is always the word 


for peanuts 
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Listenables and Lookables 


EDITED BY MORRIS GOLDBERGER 


Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers and students . 





All times shown are current in Eastern zone. 


WEDNESDAY MARCH 9 


11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: Featured to- 
day is Dr. Earl Herald of San Fran- 
cisco’s Steinhardt Aquarium who will 
show and talk about some of the fish 
found in the Pacific Ocean. 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: “Man in 
Space,” a Tomorrowland feature, tells 
of the history of rockets and how man 
will fare in outer space. Included is a 
realistic presentation of a flight 1075 
miles beyond the earth. . 

9:00 p.m. (DuMont) Chicago Symphony: 
Compositions by Schubert and Mozart 
are conducted by Fritz Reiner. 


THURSDAY MARCH 10 


8:30 p.m. (CBS) Night Watch: Documen- 
tary type crime series based on re- 
corded on-the-scene interviews and of- 
ficial police interrogations. An interest- 
ing example of the tape recorder at 
work in out-of-the-way places. No 
glamour in crime here. 

(CBS-TV) Climax: Michae! Rennie 
co-stars with Zsa Zsa Gabor and 
Maureen O’Sullivan in an adaptation of 
E. Phillips Oppenheim’s intriguing tale 
of Worl War I espionage, “The Great 
Impersonation.” Rennie, in the dual 
role of Lord Dominey and General Von 
Ragestein, becomes an instrument of 
international espionage because of their 
remarkable~ resemblance. 

9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Star Tonight: An 
adaptation of Eugene O’Neill’s “Ile.” 
Perry Wilson is featured as Mrs. 
Keeney, the ill-fated wife of the sea 
captain whose hunt through desolate 
arctic seas for more and more whale oil 
eventually drives her mad. 

30 ies (NBC-TV) Ford Theatre: “Sec- 
ond Sight” stars Merle Oberon as an 
actress. who is gradually going blind. 
A small-town doctor operates and is 
convinced the operation is a failure 
until he sees his patient in a new light. 

(CBS-TV) Four Star Playhouse: Ida 
Lupino stars in “Eddie’s Place,” a mys- 
tery melodrama about a woman ex- 
convict who has a difficult time going 
straight. 

( B ‘-TV) Pond’s Theatre: “Billy 
Budd” is a full-hour adaptation of the 
novelette written by Herman Melville 
just before his death. The story deals 
with a young seaman who is unjustly 
accused of mutiny and hanged. The 
captain, while acknowledging that Billy 
Budd is not really guilty, feels that 
justice will be served by his execution. 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Lux Video Theatre: 
Another Oscar-winning film adaptation: 
All About Eve” is the story of a ruth- 
lessly ambitious young actress. who 
uses and betrays all those who try to 
help her. 


FRIDAY MARCH 1] 


7:00 am. (NBC-TV) Today: High school 
editors from all over the United States 
will interview Dave Garroway and 
news commentator Frank Blair on how 
a television news show is put together. 
The teen-age editors’ are members of 
o Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
ion. 

11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: Part Five of 
the Having a Baby series. Nancyann 
Graham discusses birth and labor. 

11:15 am. (ABC) Paging the New: A 
new Monday through Friday series 
featuring dramatizations of portions of 
best-selling books, and interviews with 
guest editors from the leading women’s 
oa Presented in cooperation 
with the National Book Council 


8:00 p.m. 


SATURDAY 


2:00 p.m 


8:00 p.m. (NBC) Conver: 


SUNDAY 


3:00 p.m. { 


a 
wack ol 


6:30 p.m. (C 


(CBS-TV) Mama: Dagmar 
learns a lesson in pride in “Dagmar 
and the Girl Scouts.’ 


MARCH 12 


12:00 noon (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: In 
“Take Another Look,” Mr. Wizard and 
Betsy investigate the science of opti- 
cal illusions. (Not WRCA-TV, N. Y.) 

1:30 p.m. (MBS) Symphonies for Youth: 
Music for the harp and cello is fea- 
tured today. 

(NBC) Girl Scout Birthday Party: A 
special program presented as a tribute 
to the Girl Scouts of America on their 
43rd anniversary. 

.m. (ABC) Metropolitan Opera: 
Verdi’s “Otello.” 

5:00 p.m. (CBS) Adventures in Science: 
Dr. Donald Mason of the Freeport Sul- 
phur Company discusses “Sulphur” 
with interviewer Watson Davis. 

tion: “The Non- 

Conforming American” is the title for 

today’s informal discussion. Adlai Ste- 

venson, Bergen Evans, Alistair Cooke 
and Clifton Fadiman are the partici- 


ants. 

8:30 p.m. (NBC) Kansas City Philhar- 
monic: A full-hour concert conducted 
by Hans Schweiger. 


9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Spectactular: Eddie 


Albert stars in “The Connecticut Yan- 
kee,” a musical adaptation of Mark 
Twain’s story of the young mechanic 
who is catapulted back to 538 A.D. by 
a bump on the head. 


MARCH 13 


9:15 a.m. (NBC) Carnival of Books: Chil- 
dren’s book discussion moderated by 
Mrs. Ruth WHarshaw. Today: “The 
Wonderful Flight to the ushroom 
Planet” by Eleanor Cameron. (WRCA, 
N. Y., one week later at 9:30 a.m.) 

11:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 
Dr. Lyman Bryson leads a discussion 
of Theodore Dreiser’s “An American 
Tragedy.” 

00 p.m. (NBC) Anthology: Today’s guest 
is the poet and anthologist, Oscar Wil- 
liams, who recently edited “The Pocket 
Book of Modern Verse.” 

2:30 p.m. (CBS) New York Philharmonic: 
Guido Cantelli conducts works by 
Vivaldi, Copland, and the Beethoven 
Piano Concerto #3 with Rudolf Fir- 
kusny as the soloist. The intermission 
feature will include a talk with Henry 
Pleasants whose book attacking modern 
music has just been published. 

-TV) Conversation with 

Eamon De Valera: The first President 

and many times Prime Minister of the 

Republic of Ireland talks with Profes- 

sor Curtis B. Bradford of Grinnell Col- 

lege, Iowa, visiting lecturer in Ameri- 
can Literature at Trinity College, 


Dublin. 

(CBS-TV) The Search: The 
wi of the Marriage Council of Phil- 
adelphia, affiliated with the University 
of Pennsylvania School of Medicine. 
Dr. Emily Mudd, Director of the Coun- 
cil, discusses and illustrates how the 
Council attacks marriage problems in 
two ways: by helping wedded couples 
toward a better adjustment to marriage 
and to each other, and by giving youn 
couples a better understanding of al 
that is involved in marriage. 

700 p.m. (NBC) Inheritance: A historical 
drama of the Boston Massacre, written 
by pac ge — a 
on part pla y Crispus ucks. 

BS-TV) You Are There: A 
dramatization of the events surround- 

ing the death of Socrates. . 


8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Key to the Ages: 
The 


documentary-discussion program 


resented in cooperation with the 

noch Pratt Library and the Walters 
Art Gallery in Baltimore takes a close 
look at Bernard De Voto’s “Across the 
Wide Missouri.” 

(ABC) America’s Town Meeting: To- 
day’s topic is “The President’s High- 
way Program.” 


9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Goodyear Playhouse: 


10:00 p.m. 


MONDAY 


Tentatively scheduled is “My_ Lost 
Saint,” by Tad Mosel, featuring Eileen 
Heckart. Miss Heckart is currently 
featured in “The Bad Seed” on Broad- 


way. 
(NBC) Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes: An adaptation of “The Blue 


Carbuncle.” 

(NBC-TV) Loretia Young 
Show: “Dateline Korea” is the story of 
a young woman newspaper columnist 
who had been sent to Korea after the 
fighting was over. 


MARCH 14 


8:00 am. (NBC) World News Roundup: 


8: 


8:30 p.m. 


9 


10:00 p.m. 


TUESDAY 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Cavalcade of Amer- 


9: 


9: 


Starts its 18th year of direct reports 
from the network’s ‘correspondents at 
home and abroad. Monday through 
Saturday at this time. 

00 ay (ABC-TV) TV Reader’s Digest: 
“The American Master Counterfeiters.” 
How the famous detective William J. 
Burns, in 1897, helped the United States 
Secret Service solve the biggest coun- 
terfeiting case in history. - 

(ABC & ABC-TV) Firestone 
Hour: Tonight’s guest is Jerome Hines. 


700 p.m. (NBC-TV) Medic: Drama-docu- 


—? entitled “Break Through the 
ars. 

(NBC) Telephone Hour: Donald 
Voorhees leads the Bell Telephone Or- 
chestra; Brian Sullivan, tenor, is guest. 
(CBS-TV) Studio One: “The 
Conviction of Peter Shea” by Harry W. 
Junkin. A young girl, struck by a hit- 
and-run driver, lives long enough to 
give a description of the driver and 
the car’s license number. These lead to 
the arrest of young stockbroker Peter 
Shea, who is unjustly imprisoned for 
a year before he is released. Shea’s 
struggle to — his rightful place in 
society provides the theme for the 
drama. 


MARCH 15 


ica: William Campbell and Constance 

Ford star in the story of a “normal” 

day in the life of an average Ameri- 

ee Title: “Man on the 
at.’ s 


00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Fireside Theatre: 
“No Time for Susan” tells of the trans- 
formation of an awkward teenager 
into a poised young woman. Melinda 
Markey, daughter of actress Joan Ben- 
nett, is starred. 

30 p.m. (ABC-TV) U. S. Steel Hour: 
An adaptation of the recent novel by 
Mac Hyman _ entitled “No Time for 
Sergeants.” This is the story of Will 
Stockdale, who is inducted into the 
army from deep in the heart of Georgia. 
His difficulties with army life, protocol, 
and non-commissioned officers made 
the book a hilarious best-seller. 


ADVANCE ITEMS 


March 20, 7:00 p.m. (NBC) A tribute- 


biography dedicated to George Bernard 


Theatre: 


aw. 
March 27, 9:00 2. (CBS-TV) G. E. 
Henry Fonda will star in a 


dramatization of Emmett Kelly’s auto- 
o-oo published last year, entitled 
cay own.” 


Broadway: The 


April 6, egg a (CBS-TV) Best of 
erber-Kaufman comedy, 


“Stage Door.” 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 





Try this tested 
plan to increase 
student reading! 


10,382 teachers now use the Teen Age Book Club 


to promote broader reading of worth-while books 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 


The Teen Age Book Club stimulates 
young people of school age to read for 
pleasure by providing them with books 
of outstanding merit and high youth 
appeal—at a cost within their means. 


Each month Club members may choose 
from omeng 16 popular 25¢ and 35¢ 
pocket-size books—a total ef 160 books 
each school year. Books are selected 
both for literary merit and youth appeal 
by a board of reading experts. Titles are 
widely varied so that all members may 
readily find books suited to their inter- 
ests and age level. Many titles are ex- 
clusive with the Club pe cannot be ob- 
tained through newsstands, drug or de- 
partment stores. List includes: 


Sports 
Animals 
Hobbies 


Reference 


Classics 
Drama 
Adventure 
Humor 


Novels 

Short Stories 
Science Fiction 
Mysteries 


NEED NOT BUY SPECIFIC NUMBER 


—s a Club does not obligate mem- 
rs to buy a definite number of books. 
They may buy as many or as few as 
they wish of the books offered during 
the year. 





Kit of materials is free on request. 


COSTS NOTHING TO JOIN 


There are no dues, no fees of any kind 
in the Teen Age Book Club. Books are 
unailed postpaid and a handy kit con- 
taining all materials for operating a 
Club is supplied free. This includes (1) 
a simple, easy-to-follow Manual of In- 
structions, (2) Class Membership Rec- 
ord, (3) order forms, (4) sample book, 
and (5) TAB NEWS—a 4-page illus- 
trated bulletin containing descriptions 
of coming books. The Club is organized 
so that students can run it themselves 
with little or no work on the part of the 
teacher. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


FREE DIVIDENDS 


A popular feature of the Club, and a 
strong incentive to the formation of 
regular reading habits are the free divi- 
dends. For every four books purchased, 
Club members choose a free book at the 
end of the semester. 


MAIL COUPON 
FOR FREE MATERIALS 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 

33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Please send, without cost or obli- 
gation, complete information on 
starting a Teen Age Book Club, in 
my class next fall together with a 
free kit of materials. 


Name 
School 
Address 
City_________ Zone__ State. ie 





Grade 








Sponsored by 
Scholastic Magazines 


33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





